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FACT AND COMMENT 


bie is a presidential year, and in consequence a 
number of business men are going to sell them- 
selves the idea that of necessity business will be poor. 
Perhaps business will be poor ; but 
Business the reason for it should not have 
and the any relationship to the fact that in 
Presidential Year the Fall we proceed to elect our 
chief executive. People need the 
product of the manufacturers and the wares of the 
retailers just as much during a presidential year as 
they do at any other time; and if their buying slacks 
off during the season preceding that in which they go 
to vote, the reason may well be that the retailer, con- 
vinced that business will be bad, has let up in his 
promotion and sales effort, following the mistaken 
idea that the worst is sure to come, so why do any- 
thing about it? 

The late Presidential Wilson had much of interest 
to say about the concrete effect of an erroneous 
abstract idea upon an individual, a group, or a nation. 
In substance his thought as applied to business men 
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was that if you expect bad business, and talk and act 
on that premise, you will undoubtedly get bad business 
—even though there is no reason for it other than 
your expectation. 


|B prainans are divided into two groups concerning 
the question of whether their vocation should be 
styled a business or a profession. Some are satisfied 
to consider themselves merely as 
Keeping Out business men or women, engaged in 
the Undesirables a more or less artistic enterprise; 
while others feel that the amount 
of knowledge of esthetics, history, etc. which a good 
decorator must have, as well as the long and usually 
unprofitable training he must undergo, entitles him 
to be ranked in the same category with doctors, 
lawyers, and other professional men. 

Whether it would be of more advantage to the 
trade as a whole if home decoration were made a 
profession is an open question ; but we believe that one 
organization in New York has taken a vigorous step 
forward toward guarding the business or profession 
from undesirables. The organization we refer to is 
the Women Decorators’ Club, composed now of about 
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one hundred representative women decorators, all of 
whom are fired with the ambition to maintain the 
highest standards. Their organization is one which 
possesses strength, and membership in it carries a 
guarantee of good workmanship. 

In order to become a member of the Women 
Decorators’ Club, it is necessary that the candidate 
should have had four years of practical experience in 
the office of an established decorator, or a complete 
course in decorating and designing in a recognized 
art institute. In this way the club keeps out of their 
standard organization the amateurs and fly-by-nights. 

We have heard decorators intimate that it was the 
duty of the manufacturers and wholesalers to delete 
the decorators unworthy of the name. Why should 
that be so? Is it not more reasonable to expect that 
the decorators themselves who suffer most from the 
practices of those who bring their trade nto ill repute 
to so organize themselves that it will be impossible 
for anyone unfitted to join their ranks to do so? As 
we have said above we think the women decorators 
have done a lot towards that desirable end. J. B.H. 


Ww a single type of retail business institution 

reaches a volume of. invested capital of $100,- 

000,000, it may safely be estimated as having joined 
that exclusive circle of business enter- 

Chain Stores prise broadly comprehended under 

and the Future the title of “Leading American 
Industries’. 

This is the record of the financing of chain stores 
during 1927, and no matter how many may be the 
divisions of chain store groups who owe their existence 
to the absorption of this investment by the general 
public, the fact is established that the chain store 
principle of merchandising has received a very definite 
endorsement from investors at large. 

Elsewhere in these pages we have described the 
type of chain store that is just now entering the field— 
a type somewhat different to those already in the field, 
and yet catering to the same clientele for whose dollars 
every retail enterprise is in aggressive competition. 

We may not be so interested, as an industry, in 
the multiplication of tea and coffee stores or in the 
aggressive advances of the five-and-ten cent groups 
but it behooves every man, whose chief interest is 
bound up with the ultimate sale of some commodity 
at retail, to look ahead and study, so far as possible, 
the effect chain store merchandising may have upon 
his future income. 

First of all, he should understand just what is 
meant by the term chain store. Is the term to be con- 
fined to certain specified specialty groups or does it 
comprehend such mammoth enterprises as The May 
Stores Co., whose department stores are land marks in 
some of our leading cities? 


On one’s answer to this question depends in a 
great measure the degree of interest with which the 
subject may be pursued. To our mind, all types of 
branch stores like the Montgomery Ward depots, the 
May department stores, or the Piggley Wiggley gro- 
ceries ate essentially of chain-store character and 
depend for their success on the principles of central 
control, group buying and multiple distribution. Of 
themselves, these characteristics have undoubtedly con- 
tributed to the growth and development of various 
chain store groups, but the greatest factor in the 
success of any retail enterprise is its ability to meet 
the merchandise and service needs of the community 
in which its distributing units are placed. The multiple 
enterprise is no more immune from those factors which 
regulate supply and demand than is the most indepen- 
dent exclusive store that could possibly exist. Thus 
we come to the simple dogmatic statement that the 
success of the chain store or any store is dependent 
upon the support of a purchasing public. 

It is a seller of merchandise and to be a seller, 
it must attract a sufficient quantity of buyers to create 
a healthy exchange of buyers’ dollars for sellers’ 
merchandise. 

There is another side to the chain store theory 
which though not a part ef the principle of group 
merchandising is nevertheless an important influence 
that should not be overlooked in an attempt to gauge 
the duration of the chain store cycle, and to make 
another and equally dogmatic statement—the chain 
store is also a “seller” of money in its group buying 
activities. By reason of the extent of its established 
outlets the group buyer is in a position to release a 
flow of capital to the industries by which it is served 
that may create a competition for its purchasing allot- 
ments. Thus, it is in a position literally to sell its 
cash to those who will give the greatest return in 
merchandise. 

It seems unnecessary to pursue this phase of the 
subject farther nor to elaborate upon the fact that the 
ability to make purchases in a competitive market is 
an important asset to all individual units of a group 
buying chain. It is not our province either to decry 
or to approve the principle and theory of group-store 
merchandising—to quote an old eastern philosopher, 
“its future is ‘in the lap of the gods’. ” 

We will, however, venture this prediction that of 
whatever type a store may be, unless in service, in 
merchandise, in price, its methods meet the approval 
of a sufficient number of customers to assure it a 
living patronage, its life will be short and its end 
inglorious, for almost at its very door-step there will 
arise a competition that will grow to success by supply- 
ing the very things of which the defunct store was 
deficient. J. W. S. 











“MODERNE” 


HE term art moderne like all terms, which have 

their origin in a foreign language, is apt to be not 
only much misunderstood but also frequently mis- 
interpreted. Art moderne is not a thing, a cult, nor a 
style, though evidence of its influence may be found 
expressing itself in any one of these things. But art 
moderne is greater than the mere evidences of its 
expression; it is an influence, a movement, a force, 
that can only be translated into tangible elements by 
its application to some 
substance like a piece of 
furniture, a picture or a 
building. 

By some of its ex- 
ponents it is considered 
a protest against tire- 
some conventionalities— 
by others, it is a free- 
dom from restraint, while 
to the vast majority it is 
accepted merely as some- 
thing different, weird or 
down-right crazy. 

Will it last? Will 
it succeed? Are ques- 
tions frequently heard 
where types of the art 
moderne are brought 
under discussion. Still 
others are more con- 
cerned in attempting to 
find an application of art 
moderne to the life and 
environment of Ameri- 
can people. 

It is a mistake to 
approach the art moderne 
movement with the atti- 
tude of mind that it is 
something extraordinar- 
ily new. If by the word 
new we mean that has 
been created or developed 
within the past few 
years. This is not the case. Long before the Paris 
Exposition of 1925, years before the great war, into 
which the civilized world was plunged in 1914, the 
elements of furniture and fabric design were under- 
going alterations because of an influence that had been 
in conflict with the time-worn system of copying and 
recopying ancient forms. 

A quarter of a century ago, all Europe was 
watching the Vienna art movement, the Munich 
School, the Glasgow School and other theories of art 
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BUT NOT STRICTLY NEW 


interpretation, which ignoring the vagaries of L’art 
Nouveau, progressed steadily on along a given path of 
simplified ornamentation. 

In the recent exhibition held at Lord & Taylor’s, 
New York, the work of Ruhlmann, of Paris, was 
conspicuous because of the excellency of the examples 
of art moderne credited to him. But even with Ruhl- 
mann art moderne is not a new expression. If we go 
back to THE UPHOLSTERER & INTERIOR Decorator of 
of July °1916 we find 
illustrations and a story 
reviewing his work under 
the title, “Art Moderne 
As Exemplified By Ruhl- 
mann”. 

Follot, Dufresne, 
Sue et Mare, names with 
which to conjure in the 
art moderne field were 
not so well known some 
years ago when the Mar- 
quis de Giaferri called 
upon the editor of this 
paper while lecturing 
here in the interests of 
the Societe des Artistes 
Decorateurs, of Paris. 

Many there are who, 
holding to a resolve to 
“be not the first by whom 
the new is tried, nor yet 
the last to lay the old 
aside’, have looked with 
suspicion upon recent 
displays of art moderne 
examples as upon some- 
thing so new, so recent, 
so doubtful that it can- 
not yet be accepted by 
them as a style that can 
be admitted upon equal 
footing with those to 
which this generation has 
arrived by inheritance. 

Art moderne is not as we have already shown— 
a strictly new development—but we might go still 
further into its raison d’ etre and find lines and forms 
that are not more closely related to the modern types 
of architecture, of which they are supposed to be 
indicative, than they are to certain authenticated Egyp- 
tian types found in the tomb of Tut Ankh-amen. 
If art moderne is not new and if in fact it is reminis- 
cent of other ages and of other times, what then is 
the reason for its appeal to public favor? 
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We believe the answer to this question is to be 
found in its characteristic simplicities. The elimina- 
tion of useless ornaments, the straight line contours 
and the reduction of wandering outlines to a condition 
of restrained curves, is quite in keeping with modern 
theories of healthful costuming. 

Womenkind has discarded the frills and furbelows 
of the mid-Victorian period as well as the tailor-made 
severities of the last decade, and today simplified dress 
has reached a stage where several different ensemble 
costumes can be contained within an extremely modest 
handbag. Is it then surprising that more simple types 
of furniture are as strongly in demand as are those 
brilliant contrasts in fabric furnishings which duplicate 
her tastes in hats, and umbrellas? 

All questions as to whether the art moderne will 
last or will succeed in America must go unanswered 
until a sufficient period has elapsed between the novel 
sensations of the first presentation and the ultimate 
reaction to its continuous presence in store and home. 
If we were to judge purely by its success in France, 
we could readily be persuaded to expect a growing 
interest in art moderne for a considerable period of 
years. 

But America is not France. We probably take up 
a vogue more quickly than any other nation but we 





run it to death and drop it just as quickly. For this 
reason, anything that is purely of a fad character lasts 
“quick”, therefore, that portion of the appeal of art 
modern that is founded upon mere fad or novelty 
may be expected to lose its attractiveness in a very 
short time. 

On the other hand, there is undoubtedly an 
element of practicality in certain of the art moderne 
types that will fit into the simplified existence of our 
modern life, and this may be expected to exert a 
lasting influence upon the things produced by and for 
us under the influence of the art moderne movement. 

If out of the numberless things produced in the 
effort to follow a new style trend, a sufficient number 
of worthy things come into existence—worthy in the 
sense that they are pleasing, practical, useful and 
durable—the art moderne movement is apt to stay 
with us for some time but if on the other hand, the 
chief appeal of these new productions lies merely in 
the fact that they are different, it is certain that they 
will no more survive the ordeal of our changing fancy 
than is the case with clothing, millinery or any other 
fanciful item of human equipment that is judged on 
the basis of style or fashion. 

In any event the movement has been of value 
because of its stimulating influence. 


Illustrating how even a very small show window may be decorated so that merchandise as bulky as furniture may be 
displayed attractively. The Beckerle Office Equipment Co., New York. 

















Ask any man at what point in his business 


he feels it safe to be discourteous and he 
will resent the question as foolish. Yet— 


THE LIMITS OF SUCCESSFUL DISCOURTESY 


T WHAT point in a successful business can 

discourtesy be safely practiced? 

If the above were asked any half dozen people 
that one would select in a day’s commercial contact, 
probably five out of the six would resent it as a foolish 
question, and yet we are inclined to ask it in all 
seriousness for if the extracts we quote here-joined, 
from a recent letter, are indicative of general condi- 
tions, it is time that the limits of successful discourtesy 
should be calculated and defined. 

“IT have often wondered why there is so little 
co-operation and understanding ofa retailer’s problems 
by manufacturers and jobbers—a condition of which 
I have had evidence in any number of instances. 

“The condition of which I complain is this—the 
retailer often in the course of his business takes an 
order from his customer to be completed within a 
given time. On checking up his stock he finds that he 
is short certain necessary yardage to complete the job. 
He rushes a wire to the manufacturer or jobber to 
‘express at once’, ‘special delivery today’, ‘must have 
immediately’ or some such urgent message. 

“What is the result ? 

“From many, check-ups I have made, the order 
goes through the same routine any mail order takes 
in the office and shipment is made in the same way as 
is followed with the hundreds of other orders passing 
through the shipping room. It may be that they are 
temporarily out of the number you frantically wired 
for, and instead of interpreting from the wording of 
your telegram.that your order was particularly urgent 
and wiring you at once, they write a letter that you 
get three or four days later, while in the meantime, 
you hopefully watch for the arrival of the much 
desired yardage. 

“T am sure that most of these salesmanagers, or 
whoever it is that is responsible for the indifference 
that exists, have no realization of the importance of 
promptness in co-operating with the needs of a retailer. 

“In our field, the customers’ needs come first. 
Our crders are often influenced by the proximity of 


some special occasion—a party, a dance, a wedding— 
and disappointment is absolutely destructive of many 
a hard-won confidential business relationship. 

“We cannot expeci the head of a mill or of a big 
jobbing institution to take personal cognizance of the 
urgency of our orders but it is certainly reasonable, 
under the circumstances, to expect one of two things— 
either the dispatch of a wire within the hour, inform- 
ing us of the earliest possible date of shipment, or the 
placing of our order in the hands of a competent 
person with positive instructions that it be recorded, 
filled, packaged, and shipped that day without fail. 
These orders may be ever so small but the kind of 
service just described shows the buyer that he is deal- 
ing with a house he can depend upon and there are 
many of us who are looking for this kind of house.” 

This letter is strangely reminiscent of another 
complaint brought to us less than a week ago. In this 
instance, the buyer complained of the fact that orders 
for short lengths frequently were made up of two or 
more pieces without any consideration as to whether 
or not these would be acceptable and useable for the 
purpose to be accomplished. “At least,” said he, 
“when an 18 yard length must be shipped in two 
pieces, I should have the privilege of seeing whether 
or not I can use the 18 yards in that way without 
having it delivered to me express collect, and being 
forced to return it and go through another period of 
waiting before the order is properly filled.” 

We can vouch for the fact that the two individuals 
by whom these complaints were made are reasonable 
gentlemen. Competition in their districts is keen and 
much of their success depends on their willingness and 
ability to render an unusual personal service. Indeed, 
we have known of one of them to take a twenty-mile 
drive on his way to business in order to pick up a 
small chair for re-upholstering, crowding the driving 
space of his own small car in order that a promised 
completion date. could be kept. To such men, the 
absence of a prompt answer to an urgent message is 
explainable only as an intentional neglect—a refusal 
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of co-operation that borders closely upon contempt for 
the importance of their business. 

It is courtesy that “oils the wheels” of commercial 
inter-relation. It is the lack of it that causes friction, 
annoyance and loss, and the man who, as an executive, 
has no time to see to it that ordinary courtesy and 
consideration of customers permeates the entire routine 
of his business, may well sit down and think out in 
advance an answer for the question with which this 
article commences. 


PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


4 hoe decorative and furniture trade of San Fran- 

cisco took an active part in the observance of 
“Better Homes Week”, April 23 to 28, and several 
merchants installed displays in the exposition held at 
the Civic Auditorium. The exposition was formally 
opened by Mayor James Rolph, Jr. and speakers dur- 
ing the week included Rudolph Schaeffer, who spoke 
on “The New Color Courage in Homes”; Frank K. 
Runyan, secretary of the Retail Furniture Dealers’ 
Association of California, whose subject was “The 
Meaning of the Better Homes Movement Socially and 
Economically”, and R. W. Krobitzsch, president of the 
Sunset Feather Company of San Francisco and newly 
elected president of the Better Bedding Alliance of 
America. 





Extensive preparations are being made for the 
holding of the annual convention of the Retail Furni- 
ture Association of California at San Francisco in 
May. It is planned to hold a Furniture Institute in 
connection with this event, the two to extend over a 
period of five days. The Institute, as planned, will be 
given over to lectures and discussions on specialized 
subjects, while the convention will cover matters of 
interest to all dealers. 

P. V. Timoney, for the past year with the Craw- 
ford-Scanlon Co., 554 Mission Street, San Francisco, 
in the capacity of manager, is now with the Treat 
Manufacturing Company, 3 First Street. The latter 
concern specializes on curtains, draperies, pillows and 
spreads, and operates a factory on the premises. 

V. S. Pearce, formerly with D. N. & E. Walter 
& Co., San Francisco, is now with Herman Rumpf, 
upholsterer and interior decorator, 567 Howard Street. 

A decorative studio has been opened at 2701 Green 
Street, San Fancisco, by Amalie Joan Lightner. 

A. S. Bigley, formerly in business on his own 
account at Los Angeles, has joined the staff of 
Breuner’s, at San Francisco. 

H. O. Todd, representing M. H. Rogers, Inc., has 
moved his offices and sample rooms from the Furni- 
ture Exchange Building, San Francisco, to the Heger 
Building, 442 Post Street. 

Stroheim & Romann, whose San Francisco office 
and sample rooms have been located in the Jewelers’ 





Building, 150 Post Street, for several years, will move 
shortly to the Heger Building, 442 Post Street, where 
much larger quarters will be taken over. Here racks will 
be installed for the showing of samples and other con- 
veniences added. Frank A. O’Connell is manager of | 
this branch, covering Northern and Central California 
and the Pacific Northwest. 

A. Harris, who recently assumed charge of the 
San Francisco office of the La France Textile Indus- 
tries, will shortly visit the trade in the Pacific North- 
west. This concern is now carrying stock at both 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

The Columbia Mills, manufacturers of shades and 
shade cloth, will shortly occupy a two-story and 
mezzanine building being erected for its requirements 
at Folsom and Rogers Streets, San Francisco. 

Ralph A. Jabonnet, interior decorator of Pacific 
Grove, Cal., sailed from San Francisco recently on a 
trip to the Hawaiian Islands. 

A. H. Martin, assistant secretary-treasurer of the 
Emporium-Capwell Corp., operating The Emporium 
in San Francisco and the H. C. Capwell Company, in 
the suburban city of Oakland, passed away at his 
home -in San Mateo, April 16. He was seventy-one 
years of age and came to San Francisco in 1878, when 
he became a member of the firm of Davis Bros’ 
Golden Rule Bazaar, which was later taken over by 
The Emporium. 

Edward J. Margett, prominent San Francisco 
floor covering dealer, returned home recently from a 
trip to the Eastern markets. He was among the 
victims of the bandit who staged a holdup on the 
Overland Limited as it was leaving Chicago and was 
relieved of $600. 

Alfred Gump, vice-president of the S. & G. Gump 
Co., San Francisco, art dealers and interior decorators, 
was seriously injured recently in an automobile acci- 
dent while enroute to Del Monte with Mrs. Gump to 
spend a vacation. 

The decorative staff of The Emporium, headed 
by J. S. Mill, is installing the furnishings in a model 
home being erected by a San Francisco newspaper in 
the Balboa Terrace district. The home will be open 
for public inspection in June. 

The first grand ball of the San Francisco Furni- 
ture Dealers’ Association was held April 21 at the 
Scottish Rite Auditorium, with a very large attendance. 

D. N. & E. Walter & Co., with headquarters at 
San Francisco, have arranged to open warerooms at 
Spokane, Wash., to serve the trade in the Inland 
Empire. 

The Kittie Carney Shop has succeeded the 
Churchill Shop at Berkeley, Cal. 

Smith’s Antique Shop has been opened at Palo 
Alto, Cal. by S. Smith. 


(Continued on page 124) 





DINING ROOM IN THE HOTEL LINCOLN, NEW YORK 


For description see text on page 99. 
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THE LOUNGE IN THE HOTEL LINCOLN, NEW YORK 


See text on opposite page. 
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T IS but natural that a hotel, projected and built 

at a time when a new architectural motive is 
influencing New York’s changing sky line, and when 
furniture and furnishings are being affected by a new 
spirit of decoration, should develop a concrete example 
of these new types of art and architecture. 

To say that Chanin’s Hotel Lincoln in its appoint- 
ments and in its architecture is an expression of the 
art moderne would be to express only part of the 
truth. For though the art moderne development finds 
free expression in this new mammoth metropolitan 
hostelry, the hotel is an expression of more than an 
art movement. It is an expression of the effect of the 





A pleasing arrangement. 


art movement upon the City of New York. In other 
words, the hotel is a typical expression of the new 
influences at work in this great city. 

The skyscraper scheme appears throughout the 
public rooms in chandeliers and in carvings. The 
building itself is intended to reflect the constantly 
progressing, substantial character of the city in which 
the hotel is situated, and from various phases of the 
city’s life have come certain inspirations for motifs 
that are found within the building. The shadows cast 
by the tall buildings along Madison Ave. near the 
Chanin general offices is responsible for one note in 
the decoration, the track of a wet automobile tire on a 
dry pavement supplied another, while everywhere in 
furnishings and decoration, the unusual is the rule to 
the exclusion of the commonplace. 


THE ‘DECORATIONS OF THE HOTEL LINCOLN 


From the main entrance stairway with its straight 
square lines and “set-back” type of construction, up 
through the lobby, the offices, the writing room, the 
mezzanine, the keynote is reminiscent of the sky- 
scraper surroundings of New York’s business centers. 
A similar accentuation of straight lines and square 
angles dominates the furniture in the lobby, ceiling 
panels of checkerboard design in black and silver, 
while around the mezzanine are 40 wrought iron panels 
of modern type, each containing a central group of 
figures in bronze—the groups: being composed of 
hunters, dogs, deer, geese, etc. 

The floor coverings of the foyer, of the fountain 
room, the mezzanine and the dining room*have been 
specially designed to carry out the decorative theories 
already referred to, while the walls have been treated 
in a simple manner to provide a suitable background 
for the furniture. 

Lighting fixtures and incidental furniture through- 
out the lobby and adjoining rooms emphasize the 
art moderne spirit of design. 





Note the decorative appearance of one of the hotel’s safes. 


The main dining room of the hotel is on the 
44th Street side of the lobby with walls of golden 
brown, window frames of walnut with etched glass 
panels in white, gray and black. These glass panels 
are for interior decoration only and have nothing to 
do with the outside effect, which is that of ordinary 
windows. In the daytime, the sun which comes 
through the outside windows and then through these 
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A diningroom decorated by Margery Sill Wickware, President of the Women Decorators’ Club, New York. See text 
on opposite page. 


etched glass interior panels creates a remarkable effect. 

3y lights concealed in the casement, the same effect 
can be produced at night, thus adding to the subdued 
lights of the dining room the effect of sunshine stream- 
ing through the windows. 

The furnishings of the mezzanine and of the 
fountain room carry out the same scheme of treat- 
ment and equipment as that of the main lobby, employ- 
ing types of furniture that have been specially designed 
for the hotel—in some instances, utilizing the natural 
wood grains without embellishment and without stain. 

The draperies throughout are also original and 
have caught the trend of the art moderne spirit. 

The space at our disposal precludes the possibility 
of individual description of the various excellent, 
decorative achievements. The photographs herewith 
will convey in some measure that which is ‘only par- 
tially described but only by a visit to the hotel and a 
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careful study of the ensemble effect can an adequate 
idea of the charm and the novelty of this newest 
New York hotel be achieved. 





A VOLUME OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 


¢é Y geen: ARCHITECTURE’, by Fiske Kimball, 

Director of the Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
is a book recently published by the Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
It is fully illustrated, and shows American architecture 
from the wigwam to the skyscraper. It tells of 


America’s chief contribution to the arts, from the 
beginning of American civilization to the Manhattan 
of today. 

Written with a vivid freshness, it gives to both 
the lay reader and to the architect an interpretation 
containing abundant resources for reflection and crea- 
Price $4.00 prepaid. 


tive stimulus. 

















E HAD hoped in this issue of the UPHOLSTERER 

& INTERIOR DEcorATOR to publish a large number 
of illustrations of the splendid work of the members 
of the Women Decorators Club, as shown at their 
recent exhibit at Grand Central Palace. Unfortunately, 
we were unable to obtain exactly the photographs we 
desired, although those which we are reproducing with 
this article are quite as interesting and as typical of 
the work of the club. 

' From an organization having the standing of the 
Women Decorators Club one naturally expects work 
of the highest character, bearing the distinctly pro- 
fessional touch,’and in line with the latest decorative 
modes, We believe that we are not exaggerating when 
we say that in every one of the illustrations we show, 
these qualities are embodied. It must be understood 
that the rooms we illustrate are not chosen because 
they are exceptional, but because they are quite typical 


THE WORK OF THE WOMEN DECORATORS 


“A bedroom decorated by Margery Sill Wickware. 


of the excellence of the work done by the members of 
this organization. 

On page 100 we show a dining-room decorated 
by Margery Sill Wickware, the present president of 
the club. There is about this room an atmosphere of 
homeliness, with only the touch of formality which it 
is pleasing to have prevail in a room given over to a 
daily occasion which among certain people takes on a 
semi-ceremonious character. 

At the bottom of page 101 is another example of 
Margery Sill Wickware’s work, this time a bedroom. 
We call attention to the excellent window draping ; to 
the draping of the boudoir table ; and to the reasonable 
placing of the various pieces of furniture. 

At the top of page 102 is shown a pleasing corner 
decorated by Ethel A. Reeve, Inc. In this room the 
plain walls and floor coverings are pleasantly relieved 
by the over-mantel decoration, the vases of flowers, 
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and the colorful fabric used to drape the windows. 

On page 103 is an interesting arrangement by 
Amy Sommers Phillips. Against a background with 
an intriguing irregularity of surface the decorator has 
hung a tapestry, and placed hef furniture, all of which 
consists of large pieces, in such a fashion that they 
are readily usable, and at the same time compose 
excellently. 

On another page of this issue we are showing 
a room by Mary Linton Ackerman, former president 
Miss Ackerman’s work is too 
well-known to require extended comment. It is always 


of the organization. 


in the best manner, and worthy of the study of her 
less trained or less gifted contemporaries in the 
decorative profession. 





QUALITY MERCHANDISE SELLS 


W: ARE in receipt of an item of news that will be 

interesting to those merchants who are primarily 
concerned with quality merchandise, and believe that 
such merchandise can be sold quite as easily to the 


we rr ee 


A pleasingly decorated corner by Ethel A. Reeve, Inc. 
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proper clientele as can cheaper materials which have 
as their principal selling asset a low price. 

One of the most prominent retailers in the coun- 
try recently had on sale two qualities of material, one 
selling for a little over $3.00 and the other for a little 
over $6.00. The fabrics in these two lots were of the 
same pattern; but the one priced at a little over $6.00 
sold and re-sold, while the cheaper fabric remained 
on the counter. 

There are merchants all over the country who are 
robbing themselves of profits because they do not 
realize that the American people are normally inter- 
ested as much in quality as they are in price; and that 
if the same amount of energy is placed behind the 
selling of a quality product on which the margin of 
profit is of reasonable size, it will sell to such an extent 
that the accrued profits on the sale will be greater than 
the profits on the sale of “price” stuff, on which, in 
order to keep it in the “price” class, the retailer can 
add only a small margin of profit. 

This is true especially in the home decorating 
field. The average American is proud of his home, 


























and will spend generously to keep it looking well, if 
he is given any incentive. If the retailer will point 
out to him the difference between quality merchandise 
and “sale” stuff, and urge him, through his advertising 
and publicity, to buy the former rather than the latter, 
he will do so; and the result will be better for him— 
and in the long run better for the retailer and for the 


manufacturer. 





A CLASSIFICATION OF THE WEAVES OF 
HAND-LOOM FABRICS 

66 in Weaves of Hand-Loom Fabrics”, by Nancy 

Andrews Reath, published by the Perinsylvania 
Museum, with illustrations from their textile collec- 
tions, is a classification with historical notes giving a 
table of hand-loom weaves, with an analysis of the 
weaves. It deals consecutively with cloth weaves, twill 
weaves, satin weaves, velvet weaves, and brocading, 
with a detailed but concise history of each of the 
weaves. It develops a definite, reliable, and at the 
same time easily understood system. It is an incentive 


Large pieces cleverly handled in the work of Amy Sommers Phillips. 
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to the further study of the development of textile 
technique, and should be an aid in enabling museums 
to arrange their textile study collections according to 
a technical as well as a chronological plan, and the 
various groups will then show the importance of 
weaving as a help in determining the provenance of 
old fabrics. 





THE MODERN ENGLISH INTERIOR 


A* INSPIRING book for decorators who are interested 

in the work of their English contemporaries is 
“The Modern English Interior”, recently published in 
Great Britain and brought out in this country by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. The introduction is written 
by R. Randal Phillips, and contains decorative ideas 
classified to cover the various rooms in the average 
home. The remainder of the book, which has about 
192 pages, is composed entirely of illustrations, show- 
ing a great number of excellent interiors in the various 
styles and periods in homes ranging from the modest 
cottage to the large town or country residence. 
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Above are shown the results of the Awning Design Competition recently promoted by the Cotton Textile 
Institute, Inc. All of these designs possess distinct merit, and reflect credit on the architects who 
conceived them. No. 1 shows a design for awnings for a Spanish house. This won the first prize of 
$150.00, and is by John Donald Tuttle, of New York City. No. 2 is an awning for a Colonial house, and 
is by Edwin Mitchill Prellwitz, of Auburndale, Mass. It was awarded one of the second prizes of $50.00. 
Another design for an awning for a Spanish house, is shown in No. 3, and in No. 4 is showh a design 
for an awning for an English cottage. Both of these were second prize winners, and are the work of 
Walter F. Clarke, West Somerville, Mass. 











INCE time immemorial, humanity has conspired 
in every thinkable way to know the unknown and 

to see the unseen. Seers, soothsayers, oracles, fortune 
tellers, crystal gazers, necromancers, by the hundreds, 


have fattened their purses at the expense of those, | 


who sought to get an “edge” on the success market by 
a fore-knowledge of what the future would bring to 
pass. 

Perhaps these dealers in the art of prognostica- 
tion may have justified their existence, to some extent, 
by raising the spirits of those to whom they: gave 
pleasurable auguries,.but history is remarkably defi- 
cient in recording the name of any extraordinary 
- success directly traceable to a miraculous fore-knowl- 
edge of impending events. 

It is measurably true that the result of certain 
known present influences in any particular line of 
trade may be partially forecasted 
and that the ability to do this 
frequently works out to the finan- 
cial advantage of some astute 
individual or corporation; but 
this fact, by no means proves 


DO BUSINESS MEN BELIEVE IN FORTUNE TELLERS? 


United States last year was $40,000,000,000, and that 
of this business, department stores did 16 per cent. or 
$6,400,000,000. Well, what of it? If 110,000,000 
people purchased $40,000,000,000 worth of con- 
glomerate merchandise within a period of twelve 
months, does.it prove any collateral facts that are not 
comprehended in the bare statement of the figures 
themselves? Does it indicate a period of prosperity 
per unit of population any more than it indicates the 
rising tide of per capita wastefulness? Does it indi- 
cate wholesome business conditions or would we be 
justified in a sense of disappointment because it was 
not $60,000,000,000 or $80,000,000,000 instead of 
$40,000,000,000, and with the knowledge that $40,- 
000,000,000 was the total of last year’s business, where 
is the business man with the ability to deduce from 
that statement the positive knowledge as to whether 
1928 will show an increase or a 
falling off in transaction dollars? 

In an attempt to determine 
the character of an average store, 
the domestic distribution of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 





business forecasting to be an 
exact science nor does it justify 
complete dependence upon the 
sources of information by which 
the business forecaster arrives at 
his conclusions. 

Notwithstanding this, and 
we submit its common sense 
to an impartial judgment, there 
is an increasing clamor for 
statistics, statistics, statistics. 

What was the total aggregate of business last year? 

What was the volume of sales in the department 
store field? 

What was the character of the merchandise sold? 
Was it high grade, low grade, medium or mixed? 

On which social level of population did the 
greatest per capita spending power develop? 

Are individual purchases trending up or trending 
down? 











Are cash retail sales more profitable than credit 
retail transactions ? 

What is the percentage of waste time in various 
industrial occupations ? 

And so on and so on, and a bewildering array of 
questions are forced upon the attention of business 
executives until it is small wonder that he develops a 
statistical complex, which may have serious mental 


consequences. 
It is said that the retail dry goods business in the 








‘ ST A.J 
Extensive study of statistics may be 
an interesting amusement but to the 
average business man we can not 
believe it will be over profitable in 

the conduct of his affairs. 


United States has discovered 
that : 

“The average sales of hard- 
ware stores vary from $96,002 
in the Atlanta area to $16,719. 
in Seattle. 

“Average annual sales of 
shoe stores range from $70,468 
in Kansas City to $28,926 in 
Baltimore.” 

Other highs and lows are: 

“Women’s clothing: Denver, $146,110; Balti- 
more, $55,287. 

“Drug stores : Fargo, $53,287 ; Providence, $26,180. 

“Jewelry stores: Providence, $55,768; Denver, 
$26,412. 

“Music stores: Denver, $107,314; Springfield, 
$36,144. 

“Plumbing and heating fixtures: Seattle, $63,541 ; 
Denver, $21,281. 

“Restaurants : Chicago, $41,002; Atlanta, $15,517. 

“Sporting goods: Atlanta, $55,000; Kansas City, 
$13,783. 

“The smallest range is shown by grocery stores, 
the average sales of which were $29,397 for Denver 
and $19,027 for Baltimore.” 

In summing up the results of this census, the 
Chamber of Commerce bulletin says that “the figures 
quoted lead to the conclusion that the distribution 
system is decidedly uneven. Some cities appear to 
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have too many stores of a given kind or others too 
few. The Seattle hardware store does only 1/6 as 
much business as the Atlanta hardware store. One 
would appear to have twice the chance of successfully 
entering the retail jewelry business in Providence as 
one would have in Denver.” 

We have quoted these figures exactly just as we 
have quoted the conclusions, but for purposes of 
clarity, let’s add a little concluding on our own account. 
First of all, we must take into consideration the fact 
that these figures all quote averages without giving 
the number of stores. It does not give the population 
of the cities, the character of the surrounding country 
nor such other important facts as to whether they are 
industrial, agricultural or residential cities, all of which 
is of vast importance when one compares store with 
store, and business with business in widely separated 
geographical centers. 

Do these statistics prove that women in Denver 
are nearly three times as well dressed as the women 
in Baltimore, or would all of the facts indicate that 
the women of Baltimore wear more and better clothes 
than the women of Denver on a per capita basis, but 
that the aggregate is divided between a larger number 
of stores in Baltimore than in Denver? (Sheldon’s 
Directory lists 14 large department stores in Baltimore 
to 7 in Denver.) 

Do the Denver vs. Springfield statistics on music 
prove that Denver is nearly three times as musical as 
Springfield or would an investigation of the type of 
store called a music store give an entirely different 
slant to the story? 

Take the restaurants of Chicago vs. Atlanta, and 
what do these figures prove? Simply nothing, for as 
everyone knows, Chicago ‘with its million or more of 
industrial workers, miles and miles from their homes 
at lunch hour or at dinner hour, has tremendously 
greater need for restaurants than has Atlanta, with 
not more than 1/12 of the population and with none 
of the thickly populated commuting districts. 

Does the fact that Atlanta sells four times as 
much sporting goods per store as does Kansas City, 
prove that the residents of Kansas City are much more 
serious-minded, or is it an indication that Atlanta, 
with year-round summer time, is a playground for 
wealthy vacationists from the United States at large? 

As a matter of fact, we find it difficult to see 
that these figures prove anything. True as they are, 
they do not contain, as we have pointed out, other 
related figures that will enable anyone to arrive at a 
computation of usable facts. 

With these figures in hand and it is conceivable 
that they have cost a great many dollars in the gather- 
ing, of what commercial value are they to a producer 
of the things cited—women’s clothing, drugs, jewelry, 





music, etc. ? 





We raise this question because we believe there 
is altogether too much exercise of mind-and musele in 
the gathering of statistical data, which, when all is 
said and done, has very little definite influence on 
business accomplishment. : 

If we compare a business and the work of a 
business executive to that of a railroad engineer, we 
can see a certain analogy in the value of some statistical 
essentials. The engineer should know the length of 
the contemplated run, the character of the terrain, the 
number of stops and starts as he should also know 
the coal and water consumption as balanced against 
the per-hour speed of the mechanism under his con- 
trol. He might even on occasion be interested in 
knowing the number of coaches: he pulls, the number 
of revolving wheels in contact with the track, the 
percentage of wheel friction, and the number of tons * 
of inertia represented in his load. He might want to 
know the average ton weight of each car, (full or 
empty) and where placed in the train; but, statistics 
or no statistics, his actual task of seeing that that train 
is hauled from its point of departure to its point of 
destination remains exactly the same, and the chances 
are that if he had nothing more than a full water-tank, 
a full coal-tender, his helper and his driving orders 
coupled with an alert mind and a determination to 
“do the job”, he would accomplish the run equally as 
well as if he had a 50-page manual of statistical 
material at his elbow. 

We have been waiting for some statistical expert 
to calculate the lost motion in dollars and cents and 
the lost units in muscular energy, that are expended 
in seeking for and in collating statistical material that 
is never used. What a stupendous amount, in dollars 
and cents, goes into ink and paper in recording informa- 
tion that tells so little of a story or tells a story so 
incompletely that the residuum of useful information 
is out of all proportion to the time and material wasted 
in the effort to accumulate it and present it. 

We believe that the problem of the average busi- 
ness man is not one that requires involved statistical 
investigation. It is usually a three-part problem, com- 
prising product, price and personnel. He does not 
need a trained investigator to find out whether or not 
his product supplies a human need of proportions that 
justify the existence of his production. There are no 
involved calculations in determining the cofrectness of 
the price he puts upon his product. There may be a 
necessity for considerable study to determine the 
efficiency of the personnel responsible for production 
and distribution, but these three factors are primal 
business essentials that were kindergarten stuff to the 
successful business man long before the days of the 
questionnaire statistician and the efficiency expert. 

We do not mean to imply that statistical investiga- 

(Continued on page 141) 





ATTRACTIVE BOUDOIR DECORATION BY MISS GHEEN, INC. 
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BALLROOM ABOARD THE NEW MOTOR-SHIP SATURNIA 


For description, see text on pagé 109. 
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HE old saying, that there is nothing new under the 

sun, is hardly borne out by the developments, 
embracing decided innovations, which we find in the 
arrangements and decorations of the newest trans- 
Atlantic liners. It 
would seem that 
there is a kind of 
rivalry between the 
shipping companies, 
in which each strives 


novelties promoting 
comfort, and in the 
beauty of the deco- 
ration of their ships’ 
interiors; and from 
this competition is 
evolved much which, 
while perhaps not 
distinctly new in 
itself, is decidedly 
new as part of the 
equipment of an 
ocean-going boat. 
One of the latest 


THE NEW MOTOR-SHIP SATURNIA 


In all of the public rooms a fine architectural 


scheme has been followed. There are wide galleries, 
and the rooms themselves are spacious and uncluttered. 


On page 108 we illustrate one of the most striking 
interiors. This is the 
luxurious ball-room, 
which is 62 feet long 
by 49 feet wide. It 
is decorated in early 
Eighteenth Century 
style, with much in 
it directly copied 
from the palace at 
Versailles. One is 
impressed by the 
beauty of the mural 
decorations; by the 
handsome Oriental 
rugs spread upon the 
parquet floor when 
it is not cleared. for 
dancing, and by the 
clever lighting ar- 
rangements, whereby 
either in the day-time 


of these floating pal- The children’s play room, or at night this lofty 


aces to dock in the 
port of New York 
is the Saturnia, the 
new motor ship of 
the Coesulich Line, 
sister ship to the Vul- 
cania. Both of these 
ships are among 
the fastest and 
largest motor vessels 
in service. They are 
632 feet long; 80 
feet in breadth; and 
91 feet 11 inches in 
depth, from the fly- 
ing bridge to the 
keel. Externally they 
are attractive and 
novel, with a gradu- 
ally ascending super- 
structure and a dis- 


tinctly low funnel Bedroom in the Grand Suite. 


resembling a turret. 

Below decks this vessel. is exactly what we have 
called her, namely, a floating palace. ‘She contains 
two royal suites, ten apartments de luxe, and 38 apart- 
ments with private verardahs, besides the regular 
equipment of single and double rooms. 








chamber is brilliant- 
ly, but never garish- 
ly, lighted. 

On this page we 
show an illustration 
of the children’s 
play-room, where, in 
an appropriately 
decorated space, 
there is full play- 
room equipment. 
The settees along the 
wall are covered with 
a colorful fabric, and 
on the wall are such 
whimsical . decora- 
tions as will appeal 
to the child-mind. 

Below this is a 
bed-room in one of 
the grand suites. The 
luxuriousness of the 
ship’s decoration is 
perhaps best exemplified by this interior, in. which is 
shown the exquisitely carved furniture, a fine tapestry 
used as wall decoration, and the Oriental rugs laid 
over heavy carpets. The beds are covered with lace 
spreads, of a splendid quality and pattern. : 
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The smoking-room is shown at the bottom of 
page 110. This, too, is a spacious room, well lighted. 
The furniture is of greater simplicity than much that 
is used elsewhere in the boat, and it fits in perfectly 
against the background, which is architecturally in 
naval style of the Tudor period. Oriental rugs partly 
cover the floor, and their bright colorings, combined 
with the colorings in the covers of the occasional 
upholstered pieces, add an agreeable note of gaiety. 

At the top of page 111 is a view of part of the 
first-class writing-room. This room is’in the Chinese 
manner, paneled in blue lacquer with Chinese figures 
in the upper portion of the panels and floral subjects 
below. The furniture is in keeping with the period. 

Another of the public rooms deserving mention is 
the dining saloon designed in the new classic style. 
Adjoining it is the grill room with a huge stoned fire- 
place, a fine example of the XV Century Tuscan style. 
Unfortunately lack of space prevents our illustrating 
either of these rooms. 


In some of the apartments de luxe, an innovation 





aboard trans-Atlantic liners, there are living rooms 
which in their furnishings and arrangement seem lifted 
out of luxurious country houses so lacking is any 
feeling of confinement or undue compactness so often 
evident in the private suites aboard even the largest 
liners. 

One of the most noticeable and _ interesting 
features in the entire ship is the beautiful wood work. 
Where it is carved, it is exquisitely carved and where 
plain, finished in such manner as to bring out all the 
natural beauties of the graining. 





Digs of the features of the recently remodeled 
drapery department of the Olds, Wortman & 
King store in Portland, Oregon, is a glazed chintz 
room, which has shelves full of the new glazed chintzes 
for Spring. A special mohair room is also part of 
the new equipment, with Miss Rose Ferranti in charge. 
Several new interior decorating studios have been 
added, where the ensemble can be shown just as it 
will appear in the home. 
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Smoking room aboard the S.S. Saturnia. 
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First class writing room aboard the S.S. Saturnia. 








CONCERNING THE SCHULTE CHAIN 
ONSIDERABLE interest was aroused when the 

announcement was made last Fall that David A. 
Schulte of the Schulte Cigar Stores was planning to 
engage in the opening of a chain of stores handling 
merchandise at prices from 5 cents to $1.00. 

Alex: N. McFadyen, who has become vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Schulte-United, Inc., 
and has taken over the general management of the 
Schulte-United Five Cents to One Dollar Retail 
Stores, Inc., was for 9 years vice president of the 
S. S. Kresge Co., and 4 years vice president of The 
Metropolitan Dollar Stores. 

According to an announcement made recently, 
the first of these stores will open in Akron, Ohio on 
August Ist and plans have already been made for the 
opening of similar stores in 40 different cities, includ- 
ing Auburn, N. Y., Baltimore, Md., Bay City, Mich., 
Bridgeport, Conn., Columbia, S. C., Covington, Ky., 
Detroit, Mich., Glens Falls, N. Y., Hazelton, Pa., 
Hempstead, L. I., Kenosha, Wis., Long Island City, 


L. I., Michigan City, Ind., Paducah, Ky., Roanoke, 
Va., St. Joseph, Mo., San Antonio, Texas, Spring- 
field, Ohio and Waukegon, IIl. 

These stores, which will be of the most modern 
type, will carry a complete selection within their price 
limits of merchandise, including candy, hosiery, dry 
goods, notions, dress trimmings, toys, hardware, elec- 
trical supplies, chinaware, men’s. wear, music material, 
underwear, jewelry, house furnishings, stationery, 
radio supplies, textiles,.auto accessories, etc., etc. 

It is said that the plan of these stores will follow 
a purely price system of departmental limitation, that 
all 5 cent articles of whatever sort will be in the 
5 cent section; the 20 cent department will carry 
articles at 20 cents whether they be cosmetics, writing 
paper, hammers, curtain rods or babies’ rubber pants, 
and so on throughout the price range. 

We fancy that merchandisers generally will be 
very much interested in watching to see if this method 
of merchandise assorting provides a more convenient 
method of shopping than is the case at present. 




















THE LOUNGE IN THE SANTA BARBARA HOTEL , 


See text on opposite page. 
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One of the hallways. 


THE SANTA BARBARA HOTEL 


) be NG PART of the country is the architecture and 
interior of homes, hotels, and public buildings more 
"in accord with their environment than is the case 
throughout the West, especially that section known as 
the Pacific Slope. In looking over a group of photo- 
graphs showing scenes in the various parts of the 
country, almost invariably one finds those picturing 
the Far West as‘having buildings which seem a 
natural and therefore a perfect part of the general 
ensemble ; and it is to the credit of the decorators in 
that part of the country that seldom or never do they 
commit crimes against good taste by furnishing the 
interiors of homes and other buildings in a manner 
which is inharmonious with the building’s archi.ecture. 
As an example of the foregoing discussion of 
appropriateness we call attention to the Santa Barbara 
Hotel at Santa Barbara, California. This is a building 
set in surroundings which demand a certain simplicity 
in architecture and decorations, and this demand has 
been met by the decorator, E. G. Simons, who has at 
the same time coupled with it the atmosphere of luxury 
necessary in a high class hotel. 
The illustrations which we show on these pages 


are fairly typical, and demonstrate conclusively the 
decorator’s excellent taste and sense of appropriateness. 

On page 112, through an archway which makes 
a pleasing frame, we show a view of the lobby. The 
rough plaster walls of this room are in a light tan. 
On the floor is real tiling, partly covered by a huge 
hand-tufted rug in blue and gold. The furniture is of 
antique oak or walnut, covered in velours of blue and 
henna. On the walls are hung a tapestry in brown 
and gold and a Spanish rug in reds, whites and blues. 

On page 113, heading this article, is an interesting 
view of a hallway. Here the decorator’s sense of 
arrangement is plainly evident. We call attention to 
the very few pieces of furniture, and the balancing 
of the weight of the high-backed settee which rests 
against the left wall, by means of a tapestry on the 
right wall. 

At the top of page 114 is a typical bedroom. The 
chintz at the window is of Persian blue and red against 
a linen tint. A carpet in dull green and mottled copper 
tones covers the entire floor. The furniture is in burnt 
orange and striped. 

At the bottom of page 114 we show another, view 
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of the lobby, this time taken from the opposite end. 

At the top 6f page’ 115 is a pleasing corner of one 
of the public rooms. At the bottom of ‘page 115 is 
one of the living rooms ina private sufite. The Oriental 


rug in front of the tiled fire- 
place adds a nice note of 
color to the monotone of 
the floor coverings, and har- 
monizes with’ the materials 
used at the windows. 

Much of the antique 
furniture used in this hotel 
came from W. & J. Sloane. 
F. Schumacher & Co. and 
J. H. Thorp & Co., Inc., sup- 
plied many,of the fabrics 
used for furniture coverings 
and for draperies. 


ART ALLIANCE 
FABRIC. DESIGN 
COMPETITION 
| THE twelfth annual de- 
sign competition of the 
Art Alliance of America 
prizes aggregating $1,100 
are offered for fabric designs, 
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Bedroom in a private suite. ~ 
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and this amount is distributed as follows: For costume 
fabrics in ‘silk and cotton: first prize, ‘$250.00, second 
prize, $100.00. For printed decorative fabrics in silk, 
linen, or cotton, first prize, $200.00; second prize, 


$100.00. For jacquard up- 
holstery fabrics, first prize, 
$125.00 ; second prize, $75.00. 
Special prizes are offered as 
follows: Stehli Silks Corp., 
$100.00; Merrimack Mfg. 
Co., $100.00 ; Shelton Looms, 
$50.00. A complete list of 
the donors is as follows: 
Cheney Bros.; F. Schu- 
macher & Co.; Stehli Silks 
Corp.; Schwarzenbach, 
Huber & Co.; The Shelton 
Looms ; Silk Travelers Asso- 
ciation; United Piece Dye 
Works; H. R. Mallinson & 
Co.; Marshall Field & Co.; 
Collins & Aikman; Orinoka 
Mills ; Witcombe, McGeachin 
& Co.; Merrimack Mfg. Co. 
Designs will be received at 
the Art Alliance, 65 East 
56th Street, until May 30. 








AN APT ANNECDOTE 


A S A PRELIMINARY to a discussion of changed condi- 
tions, George E. Roberts, vice president of the 


National City Bank, is quoted 
by The Retail Ledger ( Phila- 
delphia) as having told the 
following story about Mark 
Twain: 

“Mark Twain,” said Mr. 
Roberts, ‘tells about his first 
trip with a pilot down the 
Mississippi River, a trip on 
which the pilot*’tonstantly 
pointed out landmarks by 
which he steered—an old 
dead tree at one place, a 
farmhouse at another, a point 
of a bluff at another, and so 
on. 


Twain was very much 
interested and paid close 
attention all the way. When 
he got to New Orleans he 
felt that he knew the Missis- 
sippi River pretty well— 
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A pleasing composition. 





Livingroom in a suite at the Santa Barbara Hotel. 
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sufficiently well, in fact, to be qualified as a pilot. 
“When they turned around to go back up the 
river he discovered that all the steering points were 


entirely different. However, 
he tackled the situation, and 
by the time they reached 
St. Paul he was convinced 
that he knew the river both 
ways. Before they went 
south again there was a 
freshet, and when Twain 
found that he had to look 
for still a different set of 
steering points he threw up 
his hands and exclaimed : 

“ “Good Lord, do you mean 
to say that I have to learn 
this damn river all over 
again every time it rains?’ 

“And,” added Mr. Roberts; 
“the business situation is 
very much like that river— 
with the added complication 
of the fact that it’s been 
raining a lot recently.” 
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A COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS AT N. Y. U. 
F  Tpnniaetigarage is made that the New York Uni- 

versity will establish a College of Fine Arts on 
July 1st—General Charles H. Sherrill to be chairman 
of the council committee in charge. 

The University has maintained a department of 
fine arts in connection with its two liberal art schools 
for a number of years, and the new college will absorb 
the faculty of this old department, making such addi- 
tions to personnel and curriculum as may be necessary 
to further broaden the scope of fine art instruction in 
the University. 

The new college will offer courses in the history 
of art, art for industries, including interior decoration, 
atelier of contemporary furnishings, jewelry designing, 
printing, fashion and costume designing, architecture, 
drawing and painting. In Paris, France, there will be 
Summer and Winter schools, the Berlin Summer 
school and graduate work in Florence, Constantinople, 
Sarcelona and Madrid. 


In discussing the rapid development of art instruc- 
tion in the New York University, General Sherrill 
emphasized the advantages of the location of the New 
York University for developing the new college. 

“New York City is the ideal place in the Western 
Hemisphere for a school of fine arts, and for many 
reasons. Nowhere else are there so many or so fine 
public and private collections of art objects, ancient 
and modern. This means that students in the New 
York University department of fine arts have always 
available for study that magnificent mass of material 
assembled in the Metropolitan Museum, the Natural 
History Museum, Brooklyn Museum, the Hispanic 
Society of America, Cooper Union, Museum of the 
American Indian (Heye Foundation), the New York 
Historical Society, and Museum of Living Art, as well 
as splendid private collections, such as the Frick Art 
Reference Library, the Pierpont Morgan Library, and 
the Friedsam home, to mention only a few of New 
York’s preeminent collections. 


An example of the work of Mary Linton Ackerman. 
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PRACTICAL DRAWING SIMPLIFIED 


By JoHN W. STEPHENSON 


(Continued from April) 


HE room we are illustrating, as a means of show- 

ing the principles of two-point perspective, contains 
several pieces of furniture, and each piece must be 
successively located and outlined by finding lines that 
can be removed when they have served their purpose. 
Thus, for instance, having defined the floor area occu- 
pied by the piece of furniture marked E in Fig. 49, all 
of the finding lines from the right and left measuring 
points and from the right and left vanishing points, 
as well as the intersections of these lines with the 
ground lines, must be removed before proceeding with 
the location of the other pieces in the room. 

It so happens, in this particular instance, that the 
scale-foot measurements on the ground life are just 
double the scale of the foot measurements on the floor 
plan of Fig. 47. This greatly simplifies the working 
out of the perspective plan because any distance 
measured, by means of a pair of dividers, on the floor 
plan of Fig. 47, will be just double that distance when 
transferred to the ground line of Figs. 49 or 50. 

In Fig. 50, we have carried our problem several 
steps farther than was shown by Fig. 49, but the 
procedure is exactly the same as was followed in 
locating piece E. Therefore an explanation of the 
method of locating any one of the pieces in Fig. 50 
ought to make clear the procedure for all. We will 
choose the chair marked D to illustrate the procedure. 

All distances into a perspective picture are deter- 
mined by corresponding measurements on the ground 
line with relation to the right and left measuring points. 
By examining the square-foot ground plan, Fig. 47, 
we determine that point J of chair D is 2 feet, 9 inches 
into the picture, that is, it lies that far from the front 
left corner of the ground line. Therefore, we proceed 
to measure on the ground line so as to locate a point 
2 feet, 9 inches to the right of GL the left front corner 


of our room. On the ground line, it must be remem- 
bered that these 2 feet, 9 inches are scale feet, not 
perspective feet and the purpose of scale feet is to 
locate perspective feet into our picture. 

Having determined the point 2 feet, 9 inches on 
the ground line above referred to, we tule from this 
point to our right measuring point (RMP) cutting the 
left rear wall line as indicated with the line J1. The 
intersection we have marked J3, and by drawing a 
line from the left vanishing point (LVP) through the 
intersection at J3, we determine where a distance of 
2 feet, 9 inches would fall upon any of the perspective 
foot squares it crosses. Corner J of the chair rests 
upon the perspective foot line which is 1 foot away 
from the left rear wall. It might be thought that all 
that would be necessary to determine this distance 
between the left rear wall and the point J would be to 
simply locate it on the perspective foot line already 
drawn. This, however, is not the perspective principle 
of location, which is that we determine distances into 
the picture by their relationship to our scale feet, and 
therefore, all intermediate distances must be similarly - 
determined. It is true that we reach exactly the same 
result by measuring 15 scale feet to the left of the 
right extremity of our ground line, (point GR), and 
by drawing a line from this point, which is L15 on the 
ground line, to the left measuring point, but by doing 
it this way and not taking our foot line for granted, 
we establish the method and check up on accuracy. 
Where the line through J3 strikes that foot line drawn 
across the floor from L15 to LMP the intersection of 
these two lines determines where J of chair D will rest 
in the perspective picture. 

Point I of this same chair is 1 foot, 4% inches 
into the picture, therefore, we measure on the ground 
line 1 foot, 414 inches toward the right or 4% inches 
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to the right of R1, giving us the position of Line I1, 
which when ruled from the ground line to RMP, cuts 
the left rear wall at 13 which is 1 foot, 4% inches back 
from the corner GL. The line I2 carried through 13 
from LVP gives us the distance into the picture of 
corner I of the chair. This same corner is 1 foot, 
8 inches from the left rear wall and to locate this 
point, we refer again to our scale feet. On the ground 
line 1 foot, 8 inches from the left rear wall, is 14 feet, 
4 inches from GR, the right end of the ground line. 
Measured thusly, we locate I4 on the ground line, 
which when carried to the left measuring point 
(LMP), cuts our right wall line at a point this distance 
into the picture. A line drawn from RVP through 
this intersection gives us the dotted line that locates 
point I of this chair. Points K and Z are located in 
the same way as well as all the other points connected 
with X, F, and the larger piece marked G. 

It is not to be expected that one can pick up this 
study at this point and understand it immediately 
without having followed it through from the beginning. 
It has never been contemplated in this series that any 
one of the diagram examples would be coniplete in 
itself but that all should be studied progressively. In 
this way, the preliminary explanations having once 
been grasped, make subsequent explanations easy to 
understood and thus diagrams, which to one unfamiliar 
with perspective practice would be a mass of meaning- 
less lines, resolve themselves into understandable plans 
when viewed by one familiar with the process by 
which each line is placed and the meaning each line 
covers. 

Having worked out in detail the floor area of the 
various pieces shown in the diagram of Fig. 50, the 
various finding lines by which these were determined 
can be removed. The footings of the mantel filled in 
on the right rear wall and the area of projection of 
the window head on the left rear wall can be indicated 
on the floor as shown in this diagram, and as also 
indicated in the floor plan of Fig. 47. This now 
leaves but the table H to be located on our perspective 
floor plan and this will be developed next. 





THE “MAIL ORDER” GOES RETAILING 


i ey announcement recently that Montgomery Ward 

& Co. were to open 1500 chain stores throughout 
the country was not without its significance to the 
retail trade at large. 

Following close upon the heels of this firm’s 
experiments, in getting closer to the consumer by the 
establishment of depots, this new move represents a 
further development in catering to an over-the-counter 
clientele. By many local retail enterprises, this is looked 
upon as an invasion of the rights of the retail store 
field. Perhaps it is, but on the other hand, this new 


move of the firm in question (and they are not the 
only mail-order house to show tendencies in that direc- 
tion), may be a means whereby mail-order institutions, 
which have for years enjoyed the patronage of 
localities in which they escaped all forms of local 
taxation, may be called upon to support the local 
institutions of the communities from which they draw 
their income. 

There are many ways in which mail-order houses 
have enjoyed a maximum of patronage at a minimum 
of expense. Their mammoth catalogues, sent far and 
wide, have been used as a comparison by which local 
merchandise prices are judged; often, it is believed, 
with unfair results when description and pictures both 
exceedingly laudatory are compared with actual mer- 
chandise at similar prices. 

It is said that the retail stores of Montgomery 
Ward & Co. will be standardized at approximately 
20,000 square feet, and that they will be stocked with 
about 5 per cent. of the items carried in the mail-order 
branch of the business. Whether or not, these par- 
ticulars are true, it is perfectly fair to assume that 
when the mail-order house sets up a retail store, that 
store then becomes subject to all the conditions of 
similar retail enterprises. These include rent, light, 
heat, clerk hire, incoming and outgoing handling, 
carriage and transportation charges, including local 
delivery of bulky merchandise, warehousing, insurance, 
local business and sales municipal taxes. Even if 
much of the business resulting from such an establish- 
ment accrues through catalogue reference, there is still 
a certain overhead that will have to be accounted for. 

We had the opportunity recently of walking 
through one of these new Montgomery Ward stores, 
one week after it had been established in a southern 
city, and while much of the stock may have been 
temporarily placed, we were impressed with the orderly 
accessibility of the merchandise in general. In arrange- 
ment, in planning, in service, the store impressed one 
as a compromise between the Woolworth store and a 
department store, and it is conceivable that many old- 
established houses may suffer by comparison to such 
a point that they will be compelled to modernize both 
the spirit and the practice of their own retail merchan- 
dising service. ~ 

Certain it is that the inroads upon established 
businesses resulting from the expansion of the chain 
store principle of which the Montgomery Ward retail 
excursion is but a logical result, will be better met and 
offset by an active and aggressive service competition 


than by any appeal to local pride friendship, prejudice 
or law. 





i IS ANNOUNCED that Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis, 
have added an awning department, where they will 
display a wide selection of awnings of various types. 
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LUXURIOUS SUN ROOM DECORATION 


The work of Miss Gheen, Inc. 
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WHO’S WHO IN RETAIL DECORATIVE MERCHANDISING 


See text on opposite page. 











WHO'S WHO IN RETAIL DECORATIVE MERCHANDISING 


W. A. Croucu, Upholstery Buyer, Monnig’s, 
Ft. Worth, Texas—Started in the carpet business with 
the old firm of Lowry & Goebel, Cincinnati, in 1905; 
afterwards being with Alms & Doepke, and Geo. F. 
Otte in the same city. In 1913, joined the staff of 
Sanger Brothers, Dallas, Texas, later going to the 
Goldstein Migel Co., Waco, Texas, as buyer of the 
rug, drapery and furniture departments. He left 
them to undergo two major operations and after 
recovering his health, assumed the position as buyer 
and manager with The Monnig Dry Goods Co., of 
Ft. Worth, Texas, where he now is. 

Geo. B. WarREN, Upholstery Buyer, The Rurode 
Dry Goods Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind.—Entered the drapery 
department of L. S. Ayres & Co., Inc., Indianapolis, 
1910, advancing to assistant manager of the depart- 
ments of draperies, furniture and wall decorations. 
In 1915, went to the Steele-Myers Co., Ft. Wayne, as 
buyer and manager of the drapery, floor coverings and 
furniture departments, and in 1920, joined the forces 
of The Rurode Dry Goods Co., in charge of draperies 
and furniture. 

Joun GreEEN, Upholstery Buyer, Fowler, Dick & 
Walker, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.—Born in Wilkes-Barre, 
and took his first job as a cash boy with Fowler, Dick 
& Walker of the same city, advancing through various 
positions to selling, to buying and merchandising, 
where in his present position he controls draperies, 
wall paper, paints, shades and luggage. He is an 
aggressive executive who believes that merchandising 
means planning. 

Joun WaAttey, Asst. drapery buyer and interior 
decorator, Watt & Shand, Lancaster, Pa.—Born in 
England, Mr. Walley came to America in 1921. He 
was for 2 years upholstery buyer with P. Wiest’s 
Sons, York, Pa., joining the firm of Watt & Shand at 
the beginning of 1928. 

SAMUEL J. FELDMAN, Upholstery Buyer, S. Kann 
Sons Co., Washington, D. C.—Began as stock boy with 
Lit Brothers, Philadelphia in 1902. At the end of 
4 years, became a salesman in the drapery department 


of N. Snellenburg & Co., in the same city, eventually 
becoming the head of stock and assistant in the curtain 
department. In 1913, associated with Berg Brothers 
of’ Philadelphia, later known as The Earle Co., assum- 
ing here his first position as buyer of the upholstery 
department. In 1916, became assistant buyer in the 
department where he now is, and 6 years later suc- 
ceeded to the senior buyership of the department. 

T. A. Encecsacu, Upholstery Buyer, The Harris 
& Mowry Co., Woonsocket, R. I—With whom he has 
been for 20 years, buying for such departments as 
wash goods, linens, domestics and general bargain 
basement merchandise, but devoting his principal time 
to the buying and managing of the floor covering, 
drapery and furniture departments. 

Prior to joining this firm, of whom he is now a 
stockholder and director, he entered the department 
store business when 17 with The Hardy & Folsom Co. 
of Manchester, N. H. 

Epwarp Tuomas, Upholstery Buyer; The Dayton 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn.—Started as stock boy with 
The Louis Hax Furniture Co., St. Joseph, Mo. Later, 
was for 10 years with The Leader Department Store 
in St. Joseph, handling carpets and upholstery goods ; 
with The Davidson Furniture Co., Kansas City, and 
for 2 years, prior to joining The Dayton Co., was 
buyer for J. L. Brandeis & Sons, Omaha, Neb. 

ALEX. PONEDEL, now in the wholesale business 
with The Ponedel Schagen Co., San Francisco, and 
prior to that with The City of Paris Dry Goods Co., 
San Francisco, as decorator and buyer for the drapery 
department, began when 17 in the drapery department 
of A. Hamburger & Sons, Los Angeles, later going 
to Barker Brothers, Los Angeles, for 2 years, and 
leaving them, spent several years in other places, 
returning to Barker Brothers under W. W. Hills, and 
remaining for 8 years as manager of the decorative 
and wall paper departments. Established a decorative 
department in Keith O’Briens in Salt Lake City, 
remaining 4% years, leaving there to join The City of 
Raris Dry Goods Co., in San Francisco. 
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MEDIEVAL FABRIC DESIGN MOTIFS 


See text on opposite page. 











FABRIC 


ORNAMENTATION 


By JoHn W, STEPHENSON 


A Series of Articles Presenting a Comprehensive Picture of the Development of Ornament as Applied to 
Fabrics Throughout the Centuries. 


VII. Tue XIII, XIV & XV Centuries (Continued) 


E HAVE already referred to the fact that the 

lion in early Christian history was a figure that 
might have been employed because it was the emblem 
of the tribe of Judah, and in examples which we have 
already shown, the lion was frequently interpreted in 
a manner that was undoubtedly more symbolical than 
real. 

There is indubitably a relationship between the 
lion figures of heraldry and those of fabric designs, 
and without wasting time to inquire which was first, 
it is sufficient for us here to note that the lion has 
been always a symbol of power, of authority, of 
courage, of strength and of physical endurance. By 
its association with the exploits of an individual, the 
figure of a lion has frequently acquired to itself 
greater honors than its own, as is the case with the 
famous winged lion of St. Marks in Venice, that on 
the shield of Richard Coeur de Lion, and the metal 


lion which surmounted the helmet of the Black Prince. 

In heraldry, the lion assumed various definite 
positions, each significant and representative of certain 
symbolical meanings. For instance, the lion couchant 
is represented as lying down, his front paws straight 
out on the ground and his head raised up. 

The lion dormant is lying down in an attitude of 
sleep with his head lying upon its front paws. 

The lion passant is a full side view of a lion 
walking with the right fore paw upraised. 

The lion passant gardant differs from the lion 
passant in that the lion head faces the spectator instead 
of being seen in profile like the rest of the body. 

The lion passant regardant resembles the lion 
passant except that he is looking backwards—in other 
words, towards his tail. ; 

The lion rampant, pfobably the most common 
form, is reared upon his hind legs with:his weight 
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upon the left and the two rear feet separated. The 
two fore legs are lifted, the right above the other. 

The lion salient is reared as is the lion rampant 
but both rear paws and both fore paws are placed 
together, as they would be for a leap. 

The lion sejant is represented sitting down on his 
haunches with the fore legs firmly planted on the 
ground. 

The lion statant is shown in profile standing 
with the feet firmly planted on the ground and the 
face turned towards the spectator. 





Still another figure, also associated with heraldry, 
is that of the unicorn. The unicorn is a purely fanci- 
ful or fabulous animal referred to by Greek or Latin 
writers, and in the royal arms of England is associated 
with the figure of a lion rampant. It has a horse-like 
body, the split hoof of a deer, a single horn on the 
forehead and is sometimes shown with whiskers. 

In the examples shown herewith there are several 
interpretations of leonine figures that merit close 
study. It is very evident in certain of these designs 
that the lion is considered to be rather closely related 
to rayed figures, either representative of the deity or 
of the sun. As we approach a greater conventionaliza- 
tion, the characteristics of the lion and of the sun 
become merged and we have purposely chosen exam- 
ples that illustrate this feature in order that the 
progression may be followed. 

In Fig. 147, for instance, we have a more or less 
true representation of a lion. The tail, the head, the 
mane and the feet clearly portray the lion figure 
uninfluenced by any consideration of symbolism. 

In Fig. 138, the body of the lion retains its natural 





characteristics but on the upper neck is an exaggerated 
representation of a conventionalized parted mane— 
undoubtedly symbolical. 

In Fig. 141, we have a slightly conventionalized 
lion’s head as viewed full face, the head, for instance, 
assuming a circular form by the way in which the 
mane has been handled. 

In Fig. 140, the body of the lion is still natural, 
but the head which appears to be detached. from and 
suspended above the body has more of the appearance 
of the sun, although the face, resembling. that of 
Fig. 141, is still that of a lion while the rumpled wisps 
of hair, which in Fig. 141 constituted an almost com- 
plete circle, are in Fig. 140 much more regular in size 
and shape, and are equally distributed around the 
circumference of the head. On the chest of this animal 
there appears to be a representation somewhat similar 
in form to that which is composed of the upper neck 
and mane in Fig. 138. 





In Fig. 145, the lion’s head has been completely 
conventionalized and in addition to appearing to be an 
intentional representation of a leonine sun, each one is 
surrounded by three crown-like figures, that are prob- 
ably indicative of power and other royal attributes. 

That the lion, emblem of power and strength, 
should be associated with the sun, which has been 
worshipped at all times and in all parts of the world, 
is not surprising. The sun was regarded as the source 
of light, heat, life, health and many other things needed 
by man and the sun god was worshipped in Persia as 
Mithra, in Egypt, as Ra, in Greece as Apollo, and 
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under other names in Peru, northern Europe and 
North America. 

Another feature of interest in connection with the 
lion forms here presented is the obvious attempt to 
create mythical figures, founded ostensibly upon the 
known characteristics of the king of beasts. In Fig. 
139, for example, the creature here represented has 
the muzzle of a lion but the body and legs of a deer. 
In Fig. 142, there is a further attempt to combine 


these two animals by giving to a deci in one part of 
the composition the same type of mane that is carried 
by a winged lion. 

In Fig. 143, there are a number of grotesque 
figures, some of them in little helmets, others with 
bird-like faces, but at the bottom of the design, the 
principal figure is unquestionably an interpretation of 
the lion. 

The animal in Fig. 144 may readily be judged 
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a lion in all except the head and this like the lions’ 
heads in Fig. 142 resembles the head of a dog more 
than that of a lion. Indeed it is only by a close com- 
parison of many examples that we reach the conclu- 
sion that these are intended to be lions and not dogs. 
The principal reason for this opinion being that while 
dogs appear in profusion in ornamental fabric designs, 
they are invariably clearly portrayed as dogs as is the 
case in Fig. 146. 

The third feature of importance in connection 
with these illustrations is the fence-like arrangement 
which appears in Figs. 144, 147 and 149. That this 
has some significance, either providing protection from 
the beast or restraining its freedom, is easily imagined 
but just what it symbolizes we are at a loss to 
determine. 

The fourth feature, possessed in common by many 
of the designs here shown, is that of bodies variously 
shaped, which seem to emit rays of light. For the 
most part, these figures are symmetrical, representing 
either a star as Fig. 140 or a flower as Fig. 138, a 
combination of both as Fig. 149, or of a purely fanci- 


ful wave-like form as in Fig. 148. That they are ~ 


related to the firmament would be indicated by their 
association with real star forms in Fig. 140, while it 
would need no very great stretch of the imagination 
to see in the peculiar unit surrounded by rays in 
Fig. 148, a symbolical representation of light stream- 
ing from behind a cloud. 

The symmetrical floral and leaf forms in the 
several illustrations we have here discussed will be 
treated by comparison at a later stage in our con- 
sideration of mediaeval designs, so for that reason, 
the discussion here does not include the floral element. 

Figs. 138 and 139 are Lucca fabrics of the 13th 
and 14th centuries. 

Figs. 139 and 146 are central Italian fabrics of 
the 14th century. 

Figs. 140 and 147 are north Italian fabrics of the 
14th to 15th century. 


Fig. 141 is a Palermitan fabric of the 12th to_ 


14th century. 
Fig. 142 is Lucca gold tissue of the 13th or 14th 
century. 
Fig. 143 is a Sicilian fabric of the 13th century. 
Fig. 144 is of north Italian manufacture of the 
14th century. 
Fig. 145 is an old German fabric of tke 14th 
century. 
Fig. 148 is an Italian gold tissue of the 15th 
century. 
PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
(Continued from page 96) 
A shop specializing in fine laces and lines has been 
opened at Carmel, Cal. by J. A. Eustace. 


A drapery and upholstery shop has been opened 
at 1138 East Fourteenth Street, San Leandro, Cal. 
by Dening & Carrillo. 

The Chinese Art Shop of Mrs. Clara Lawler 
Smith, Carmel, Cal., was damaged by fire in April. 

Mrs. Bertha Stormer has opened a drapery shop 
at Los Gatos, Cal. 

Anna McKenney has purchased the interests of 
her former partner, Mrs. Charles Maseman in the 
firm of McKenney & Maseman, dealers in lamp.shades 
and art goods, Marysville, Cal. 

Louis J. Breuner, vice-president and general 
manager of the John Breuner Company, Oakland, Cal.. 
has returned from a trip to Europe, on which he 
visited the large market centers. Accompanying him 
on the trip was George Gifford, buyer of drapery and 
upholstery lines for the firm. Buying connections 
were established in London, Belfast, Paris, Brussels, 
Berlin, Leipzig, Vienna, Venice, Florence and Milan. 

Zilincar & Stran, Inc. have succeeded the Amer- 
ican Art Lamp & Shade Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 

The Fraser-Patterson Co., Seattle, Wash. have 
installed a department for instruction in the cutting 
and making of draperies and the sale of yard goods 
has been greatly increased, as a result, without inter- 
fering in the least with the firm’s own made-to-order 
business. J. W. Osborne is buyer and manager for 
the drapery department. 

Balabanoff & Garrison have opened an interior 
decorative studio in the new Scottish Rite Temple, 
Tacoma, Wash. 

Earl Axley, formerly with William Davis Sons 
& Co., Tacoma, Wash., is now with Babcock & Peets, 
an interior decorative firm at Portland, Ore., with 
which he was associated before going to Tacoma. 

T. A. CHURCH. 





A VOLUME OF ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND 
PORTUGUESE FURNITURE 


66 Sees Practical Book of Italian, Spanish and 
Portuguese Furniture”, by Harold Donaldson 
Eberlein and Roger Wearne Ramsdell, published by 
the J. B. Lippincott Co., contains 316 illustrations and 
248 pages of instructive text. It deals with the furni- 
ture of Italy, Spain, and Portugal from the Renaissance 
to the early nineteenth century, giving in a concise, 
analytical and readily accessible form the historical 
and critical information necessary to a knowledge of 
the subject. It is planned to serve as a hand-book for 
convenient reference over the period covered. 

The contents will be of interest and value to the 
general reader, to the decorator, and to the architect, 
as it is a story of our modern culture, with the facts 
put in an orderly arrangement, and also a digest of 
the subject, which will be useful in professional work. 
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HAVE YOU EVER WONDERED? 


Certain window shades that had been used for 
sometime were cut down by a workman at a client's 
house, with the result that these shades formerly per- 
fectly satisfactory, have now developed edge ravelings, 
which are very annoying. Is there any way that these 
edges could have been prevented from raveling or 1s 
there any cure now for the fault? 

It is more than likely that the raveled condition 
of the shades is due to the fact that in cutting them 
down without adequate equipment at a customer’s 
house, the edges were not trimmed straight and true 
with the vertical threads, and as a consequence, wher- 
ever the edge wavered to the extent of crossing one 
or more of the vertical threads, the cut ends of these 
threads were freed and any friction of such an edge 
against woodwork or bracket would set up a tendency 
to ravel, which would not be so apt to be the case if 
the cloth had been trimmed straight to a single thread. 
If our surmise is correct, the remedy would be to 
retrim the shades, removing all loose threads and 
wavering edges and trimming straight with the vertical 
threads of the material. We know of no liquid or 
other substance that could be applied to the edge for 
the purpose of correcting a raveled condition. 

How best can glue spots be removed from mohair? 

Ordinarily, the only thing necessary for the 
removal of glue from plush would be the use of live 
steam, strained through several thicknesses of 
unbleached cotton, in order to remove any likelihood 
of rust. There is the possibility of your using liquid 
glue containing either an acid or an alkali in which 
event a chemical reaction would be set up with the 
dye—an acid like vinegar turning most colors black, 
an alkali turning them red. 

We have published a number of formulas, par- 
ticularly one in the October UPHOLSTERER, which 
might be effective as a cleaner. 

In certain sections of the country, there seems to 
be a disposition to return in hotel furnishings to the 
practice of covering floors entirely with carpet. Can 
you explain why this is so? 

It would be difficult to give an explanation for all 
of the influences that control types of furnishings 
throughout the country, but there is probably an easy 
explanation of the return to popularity of the fully 


carpeted floor, particularly in hotels, and this, in our 
opinion, is due to the fact that a completely covered 
floor gives a sense of furnished comfort to a room. 
As a matter of fact, the principal objection to the 
covered floor was largely one of sanitation and with 
modern methods of housekeeping, which permit of 
the cleaning of a carpet without removing from the 
floor, there is ample reason why the all-over carpet 
will again return to favor, not only for hotels but also 
for private homes. 

Is it possible for a local small shop to successfully 
impart an antique appearance to hand-blocked linen or 
crewel embroidery, and if so, how? 

This work is usually undertaken by people who 
specialize in the repairing of tapestries or’ in the 
embroidering of fabrics. The work, however, is not 
particularly difficult and consists simply in immersing 
the fabric, if it is to be given a definite tone, in a very 
weak solution of dye, either dye for cotton if the 
material is cotton, or dye for silk and wool if the 
material is of either of these substances. Certain 
parts of a woven fabric can be tinted in this way also, 
the dye being applied by means of a brush. The 
writer has used Diamond dyes in this way with very 
good results, steaming the material afterwards to set 
the dye, although there is no guarantee that dye 
deposited on a material in this way will be fast either 
to moisture, friction or sun. In mixing a color for 
tinting purposes, the color should never be judged 
when it is wet but only after it is thoroughly dried, 
and it is always better to err on the light side because 
a successive dipping in the same color will increase 
the shade whereas if the shade is once too dark it is 
almost impossible to remove it. 

Does the presence of a wide selvage on a cretonne 
or printed fabric necessarily imply that that fabric is 
wm ported? 

It does not. It is true that perhaps the bulk of 
fabrics carrying a wide unprinted selvage is of foreign 
origin and thus represents an imported product. The 
wide unprinted selvage is neither a trade-mark, an 
identification of origin nor, as a matter of fact, any 
particular advantage to either manufacturer or con- 
sumer. It is simply a condition imposed by certain 
manufacturers in order to produce a distinctive effect. 
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THE MONTH’S DRAPERY ‘PATTERN 


[THE diagrams shown on this page represent the cutting patterns employed in the construc- 

tion of the drapery on page 127. It will be noticed that certain portions of these 
diagrams have been scored out, indicating that the fabric in these sections is to be removed 
and the remaining sections joined together to create the fan-like festoons. The diagram 


at the top is that of the center festoon while the one below gives the cutting dimensions 
for the left-hand festoon. 


By enlarging the one-quarter inch squares of these diagrams to three-and-one-eighth 
inches, the patterns made on the scale thus determined will fit a window five feet wide. 






































ILLUSTRATING THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY PATTERN 


For pattern and description, see opposite page. 
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A DRAWING ROOM BY MISS GHEEN, INC., NEW YORK 


In the home of Mrs. James B. Haggin. 
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BatLeEy—Leon C. Bailey, well known as an uphol- 
stery buyer from various connections with R. E. 
Kennington & Co., Jackson, Miss., Bry-Block Merc. 
Co., Memphis, Tenn., Lansburgh & Bro., Washington, 
Stoehr & Fister, Scranton, Pa., has entered business in 
the latter city on his own account as The Treon-Bailey 
Co., Inc., at 505 Linden Street. It is Mr. Bailey’s 
purpose to cater to the best class of trade and to 
undertake special order work in fine draperies and 
interior furnishings. 

BaNNING—Arnold Banning, for the last two 
years in charge of the upholstery department of The 
Kresge Department Store in Newark, N. J., has been 
appointed upholstery buyer with Arnold, Constable & 
Co., New York. 

LoupiEN—A new uptown office and showroom 
has been opened by the National Fabric & Finishing 
Co. at 245 Fifth Avenue. Mrs. Louise Loudien, who 
has had a long experience in both wholesale and retail 
_ drapery fields, has been placed in charge. 

McKenzie—Fergus McKenzie, recently covering 
a western territory with headquarters in Chicago, has 
joined the New York staff of the National Fabric & 
Finishing Co., making his headquarters at the new 
uptown office. 

BreaM—Raymond Beam, who has been assistant 
buyer under Arnold Banning, at the Kresge Depart- 
ment Store, Newark, N. J., has succeeded to the 
buyership of the department and will enter upon his 
new duties May 25th. 

CavaLLo—On April 20th S. Cavallo sailed on his 
annual trip aboard the S.S. Majestic for Europe. He 
has planned a three month tour of England, France, 
Belgium and Italy in the search for antique and new 
pieces of furniture. 

ScaLes—Dalton Scales, well known to the trade 
as an upholstery buyer, having been engaged with a 
number of Southern firms and recently with Staun- 
ton’s, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis., has returned to The 
Titche-Goettinger Co., Dallas, in charge of the carpet, 
drapery and furniture departments. Mr. Scales, who 
was with this firm in charge of the upholstery depart- 
ment from 1911 to 1916 and prior to that was in the 
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department of Sanger Bros., is thus returning to 
a familiar environment. 

TEaGuE—Donald Teague, son of Edward Teague, 
formerly with the North American Lace Co., is win- 
ning honors in his chosen field of art and illustration, 
one of his still life pictures being featured in the 
Vanderbilt Gallery’s Spring exhibition. 

WITZLEBEN—A. H. Witzleben, the veteran uphol- 
stery buyer, with Marshall Field & Co., celebrated his 
45th anniversary with the firm on Monday, April 16th, 
and was the recipient of congratulations and tokens 
of esteem from his many friends in the trade. 

CoLEMAN—Arthur J. Coleman, formerly with the 
Westerly Textile Co. is now with Bert Levi & Co., 
Inc., in charge of sales. 

PALMER—Amasso J. Palmer, formerly upholstery 
and rug buyer for W. M. Whitney Co., Albany, N. Y., 
and later with The Powers Mercantile Co. of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., in the same capacity, has become 
upholstery buyer for The Edward Malley Co., New 
Haven, his duties beginning April Ist. 

Jounson—Everett M. Johnson, well . known 
upholstery salesman, recently with the Craftex Mills, 
Inc., and formerly with Samuel Courtauld & Co., Ltd., 
and Robert Lewis Co., has joined: W. E. Rosenthal, 
sales manager for the Piedmont Plush Mills, Inc. He 
is making his headquarters at the New York office. 

Simpson-CapBy—Theo. A. Simpson,. formerly 
for 4 years with the Wonder Drapery Shop, Albany, 
has resigned to open the Mayfair, Inc., in that city. 
The firm will carry drapery and upholstery : fabrics, 
floor coverings, occasional furniture, art objects, and 
lighting fixtures. Associated in the business with 
Mr. Simpson is Mrs. Florence M. Cadby,- formerly 
connected with Cadby’s, in Albany. Mrs. Cadby is 
bringing into the firm a large assortment of French 
Provincial furniture, French, English ‘and Spanish 
antiques, and French and Italian fabrics. 

WEIvEN—W. N. Weiven, formerly with the L. S. 
Donaldson Co., Minneapolis, recently joined the selling 
forces of the wholesale upholstery department of 
Marshall Field & Co., and is now covering the south- 
western territory. 


——— ne 
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Younc—John M. Young, for the past fourteen 
years representing the Patchogue-Plymouth Mills 
Corp. in the Middle West territory, with an office in 
Chicago, has resigned from that concern, and is ending 
his long career in the decorative trades. 

For almost fifty years Mr. Young has been asso- 
ciated with one or another of the prominent manu- 
facturers. His first road trip was taken at the age of 
seventeen, and made in the interest of W. & J. Sloane. 
At that time he was the youngest carpet traveler in 
America. Several years later he joined the selling 
staff of the Bigelow Carpet Co., and subsequently 
represented other prominent floor-covering concerns, 
such as George B. Swayne, and Stephen S. Sanford 
& Sons. Then he entered the lace curtain business, 
joining the Bromley Mfg. Co., by whom he was 
employed for fourteen years. 

Mr. Young was a noted athlete, and is the 
possessor of seventy-three medals, which are evidence 
of his capabilities in these lines. He excelled in trap- 
shooting, and in recent years has been a prize golfer, 


at which sport he won the first cup given by the 


Carpet and Upholstery Club, Chicago, of which he 
was the first president. Mr. Young’s plans are to 
reside in Pasadena, California. 

RatFrr—H. R. Ralff, oriental and domestic rug 
buyer for Bullock’s, Los Angeles, sailed last month 
for Constantinople on an oriental rug purchasing 
expedition, which will cover the weaving districts of 
Turkey, Persia, Northern Greece and the interior and 
remote parts of Asia Minor. Mr. Ralff is particularly 
in quest of antiques by means of which he will install 
an exclusive antique oriental rug section to be operated 
separately and independent of the modern-made orien- 
tal rug stock, now carried by Bullock’s, to a total of 
about a third of a million dollars. 





HarTMANN—Hermann Hartmann, of Hermann 
Hartmann & Son, sailed May 19th to visit the Euro- 
pean market and the factories of the various firms 
they represent in this country. 


Watson—H. B. Watson has resigned his position 
as buyer and manager of the decorative department of 
Albert Pick & Co., Chicago. He is now enjoying a 
vacation in California, and his plans for the future 
will be announced on his return. For é¢ighteen years 
Mr. Watson was connected with the Paine Furniture 


Co. of Boston, and the J. Kennard & Son’s Carpet Co. 
of St. Louis. 


Kinc—George F. King, in conjunction with his 
other lines, is now showing that of Lee, Behrens & 
Co., Inc., on the Pacific Coast. 


DryFoos—S. Dryfoos, president of the Zenith 
Mills, Inc., of Philadelphia, returned on May 3rd from 
a several weeks’ trip to the Pacific Coast. 


Jorpan—C, L. Jordan, wholesale drapery buyer 
for Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, retrned April 27th 
from a seven weeks’ trip to England, Ireland, Spain, 
France, and Italy. 


BLuME—Ernest Blume, retail drapery buyer for 
Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, sailed April 27th for 
an extensive trip to the European markets. 


HatHaway—N. H. Hathaway has recently been 
elected president and general manager of Craftwoven 
Fabrics, Inc., Taunton, Mass. 


SULLIVAN—D. W. Sullivan has been engaged as 


drapery buyer for the David Harley Co., Pawtucket, 
R. 1. 


Kay—George Kay has recently joined the selling 
forces of the Patchogue-Plymouth Mills Corp., and 
will cover part of the New England territory and part 
of New York State. 


HassproucK—Harold S. Hasbrouck has joined the 
staff of Peter Schneider’s Sons & Co., Inc., as director 
of sales. Mr. Hasbrouck was formerly connected 
with the Derryvale Linen Co. 


KAMMLER—F. H. Kammler, who has had a very 
considerable experience in the retail upholstery field 
with B. Altman & Co. and Lord & Taylor; and in the 
wholesale upholstery field with Marshall Field & Co. 
for 12 years, and recently with Lee, Behrens & Co., 
Inc., has joined the force of the Sanford Mills, San- 
ford, Me. Mr. Kammler’s official position will be that 
of styler, in which capacity his long training and 
experience will enable him to be particularly helpful 
to the firm’s customers. 

Howie—J. Craig Howie, buying representative 
of Johnson & Faulkner, returned May 8th from a trip 
covering the European markets which consumed 
exactly three months to the day. 

















ILLUSTRATIONS FROM AN ATTRACTIVE BOOKLET 


On this page we show two illustrations from an_excellent book by Marshall Field & Co., entitled “Color 
and Design, Dominant Notes of the Modern Home.” This book which is written by Marcia Meadows, contains 
six full page illustrations in color of interiors, a number of black and white explanatory illustrations and a 


color chart explaining the theory of harmonious color combinations. It is intended that this book shall be 
used by customers of Marshall Field & Co., to whom it is furnished at a price that will enable them to 
distribute them to their own customers. 














TWO VIEWS IN THE NEW DISPLAY ROOMS OF WITCOMBE 


» McGEACHIN & Co. 
NEW YORK 
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THORP OPENS LOS ANGELES OFFICE 

J. H. Tuorp & Co., INc., have opened an office in 

Los Angeles on the fourth floor of the building at 
816 So. Figueroa St. This territory has been covered 
for a number of years by their Coast representative, 
S. A. Davis, from his place at 2218 Piedmont Ave., 
Berkeley, Cal., but increasing business and the need 
for adequate accommodation has necessitated the open- 
ing of a completely appointed showroom in the building 
mentioned above. 


T. EATON & CO. CONTROL LARGE CHAIN 

[ue T. Eaton Co., Lrp., of Toronto, have purchased 

the controlling interest of 21 department stores of 
the Canadian Department Stores, Ltd.—thus becoming 
the largest department store chain in Canada, extend- 
ing from the Pacific to the Atlantic Coast throughout 
the entire Dominion. 

This chain of department stores, which at that 
time, had no connection with the T. Eaton Co., became 
financially involved toward the end of last year, and on 
behalf of the bond holders, a receiver was appointed. 
The purchase price was said to be $4,000,000 and will 
permit of the retirement of the first mortgage bonds 
of the group while it is expected that with the re- 
organization effected by the Toronto concern, the entire 
chain will be put upon a sound commercial basis. 





“COLOR”, AN ORINOKA MILLS BOOKLET 
[t was a very happy and appropriate thought that led 
to the adoption of the word Color as the major title 
of a new booklet recently prepared by The Orinoka 
Mills. The whole title is “Color, The Secret of Beau- 
tiful Homes’, with text by Ethel Davis Seal and 
illustrations of interiors in color by Marion H. Dismant. 
The general thought of the book is built around 
an imaginary trip through a modern furnished home, 
while coupled with the illustrations of the various 
rooms, there are reproductions in color of samples of 
the various fabrics, which constitute the furnishings 
of the colored illustrations. The text and illustrations 
occupy 24 large pages, neatly bound in a substantial 
paper stock cover and the whole is planned to create 





One of the latest offerings of the New York Art Screen Co. 
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a definite suggestion of the place of fine fabrics in the 
thoughtfully appointed home. 

The booklet is advertised in The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, and samples and particulars may be obtained 
from the head office of The Orinoka Mills in 
New York. 


ADDITIONAL DATA CONCERNING CURTAIN WEEK 
AS WE have previously announced, the dates for 

Boston Curtain Week are June 11-12-13. The dis- 
play will be held at the Statler Hotel, and the secretary 
of the New England Curtain Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion informs us that the stage is all set for a splendid 
collection of exhibits of all the ruffled curtain, drapery, 
and allied lines. The Association is getting out a 
booklet containing a map of Boston, showing the loca- 
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A new curtain in the line of 
Moskowitz Bros. 











tion of hotels and factories, and including a story of 
the curtain industry. 

For the convenience of buyers expecting to visit 
Boston during Curtain Week, hotel reservations may 
be made by writing to Arnold B. Cox, 251 Causeway 
Street, Boston. 


[y A recent letter from A. Theo. Abbott, president of 

A. Theo. Abbott & Co., Philadelphia, we are informed 
that his concern has been invited to join the Rice 
Leaders of the World Association. As is well known, 
membership in this association is restricted solely to 
concerns of the highest character. The Rice Leaders 
of the World Association, of which Elwood E. Rice, 
LL.D., is founder and president, is a movement which 
since 1912 has been active in fostering a greater appre- 
ciation for high business standards, and only such con- 
cerns as are in sympathy with the ethical ideals 
promoted by the Association are asked to become 
members. Membership permits the use of the well- 





A Schiffli embroidered voile, produced by Tobler & Hoenig. 





known Rice label on all products and in members’ 
advertising. 


ECONOMY SEAT CO. ENLARGES 

A Move to larger quarters has been made by the 

Economy Seat Co., of Chicago. Their new address, 
511 South Paulina Street, will now occupy 21,000 
square feet of space on the seventh floor of a modern 
building, where they have the maximum amount of 
daylight and adequate facilities for the display of their 
products to visiting buyers. Their new address is only 
a five minutes’ walk from the Loop section. This firm 
is also adding a new department, in which they will 
manufacture a high-grade line of fancy pillows. 


COLUMBUS-UNION OIL CLOTH CO. ADDS TO 
FACTORIES 


QNE three-story building, one single-story structure, 

and a power-house are recent additions to the plant 
of the Columbus-Union Oil Cloth Co., at Columbus, 
Ohio. This firm is engaged upon an expansive pro- 
gram involving large expenditure. They are constantly 
adding new facilities for the manufacture of their 
product, known in the trade as “Wall-Tex”. 


MICHAEL MARX & CO. REMOVE 
Micuaer Marx & Co., formerly The Michael Marx 
Glass Co., Inc., of 208 Wooster Street, are now 
located in their new quarters on the 3rd floor of No. 














A SELECTION AMONG THE NEW SUMMER FABRICS 


The fabrics illustrated above are printed linens and cretonnes. They. are from the lines of the following 
concerns: Nos. 1 and 2: the A. W. Baylis Co. Nos. 3 and 5: the Mills & Gibb Corp. Nos. 4 and 6: 
R. Carrillo & Co., Inc. 
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One Park Avenue, New York City. A showroom, 
fully equipped with adequate display fixtures, affords 
greater display of their line of tapestries and velvet 
panels and they are also showing for the first time 
many new hand-painted floral and landscape pieces. 
ADD NEW DEPARTMENT 
[t Is announced that the Earl Warren Masden Co., 
Chicago, have added another department to their 
Waukegan factory. Here they are manufacturing their 
Krinkled Bedspreads in a large color range, including 
all of the popular shades. These are cotton spreads, 
81 x 105 inches finished, with overlocked edges, and 
are offered fer the popular priced trade. This com- 
pany is also displaying 16-0z. weight, 50-inch waffle 
pattern monk’s cloth, for immediate delivery. 


CHARAK OPENS PHILADELPHIA SHOWROOM 
A NEw showroom at 2209 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, has been opened by the Charak Furniture Co. 
of Boston. At this Philadelphia address they will 
show a complete line of samples of their Early Amer- 
ican reproductions. 


[N THE advertisement of the Royal Curtain Mfg. Co. 
in our April issue the address of 
their Boston showroom was given as 
385 Hyde Park Avenue, which was 
an error, as this firm’s Boston 
address is 35 Kingston Street. 


[N THEIR enlarged showroom at 

Kingston Street, Boston, the Royal 
Curtain Mfg. Co. has been to con- 
siderable pains to achieve an attrac- 
tive background for the display of 
their products. 
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Modernistic pieces in the line of 


The Bristol Co. 



















A. WetseR, INc., have taken the entire fourth floor of 

37-39 East Twenty-first Street. This additional 
space has been acquired to facilitate the handling of 
their rapidly increasing business. 


‘THE number of new machines recently installed by the 

Art Curtain Co., Boston, has forced this concern to 
enlarge their factory space considerably, at their 
address, 888 Washington Street. 


D. Rosen & Co. are now showing their newly imported 
line of Swiss curtains, which includes two-tone 
tambour panels and pairs. 


Tue Chicago headquarters of La France Textile 
Industries are now located at 178 West Lake Street. 


Frrective April 10th last, the name of the Gobelin 
Textile Co. was changed to Gobelin Fabrics 
Corporation. 


THE WESTERN AIR EXPRESS 
Pregame’ interest is attached to the establish- 

ment by the Western Air Express, Inc., of a 
De Luxe’ passenger aeroplane line between Los An- 
geles and San Francisco. 

The service which was 
inaugurated last month em- 
ploys three planes, making 
regular daily trips between the 
two cities, the distance being 
covered in three hours by air 
whereas the fastest trains take 
better than twelve hours for 
the same journey. 

The cabin of each plane 
has comfortably upholstered 
chairs for twelve passengers 
and two additional passengers 
can be accommodated if 
traffic requires. 



















ANOTHER DISPLAY OF NEW CURTAINS 
AND PANELS 


Continuing our efforts begun last month: to illustrate typical offerings in the new 
lines of the various large manufacturers. 





J. 


The curtains illustrated above are from ,the following lines: 1, Robert Alder Co., Inc. 
2 Morse, Driscoll, Hunt & Co., Inc. 3. H. F. Schelling. 4. Wilkes-Barre Lace Mfg. Co. 


























The curtains illustrated above are from the lines of: 1. D. Rosen & Co. 2. Henry W. Plant & Co., Ine. 
3. E. C. Carter & Son. 4. Ryan & McGahan. 5. Mortimer M. Lee. 6. Palace Curtain Co., Inc. 
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The curtains illustrated above are from the following lines: 


Inc. 


3. Mayer-Neumaier Corp. 


4. Model Curtain Co. 


5. 


¥ 
Shapiro & Son. 


Mills & Gibb Corp. 


2. McMahon & Cremins, 


6. Curtain Corp. of America. 
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Notes on New Productions, New Importations, New Patterns which may be of interest to the Visiting 
Buyer and Decorator. 


RUGS MADE OF SASE 
[ ovR last issue we made mention of the fact that 
two of the large rug and carpet concerns, the Breslin 
ros. Carpet Co. and the Monmouth Rug Co., were 
showing rugs made of “Sase’’, the rayon yarn product 
of the Fitchburg Yarn Co. 

Since then we have seen some of these rugs in 
the line of the former concern, and we can unhesi- 
tatingly state that they possess an unusual beauty, in 
that they have a splendid, long-wearing sheen, giving 
them the appearance sought for in rugs of a much 
more expensive grade. 

In the line of the 
Breslin Bros. Carpet Co., 
who have named their 
rugs made from Sase, 
“Sashan” rugs, there is 
a wide variety of pat- 
terns. This firm has 
over 25 Oriental pat- 
terns; a number of Sav- 
onnerie character ; pastel 
effects with floral de- 
signs in the corners ; and 
plain grounds with vari- 
ous. colored borders. 
These rugs are made in 
the popular scatter sizes, 
ranging from 27 by 36 
inches, to 36 by 63 
inches, and are woven on 
a Wilton loom. 





NEW FABRICS AND 
DESIGNS AT ZENITH 
MILLS 
A VERY attractive mod- | 

ernistic fabric with rayon warp and chenille finish- 
ing, and another with a similar warp and heavy yarn 
filling has just been brought out by the Zenith Mills. 
These materials can be obtained in all the fashionable 
color combinations, in a 50-inch width. They should 
make a ready appeal to those who like a rich fabric 
of modernistic design with conservative and pleasing 
color combinations. 

A NEW TYPE OF HAIR CLOTH 

Tue Chas. H. Feldstein Co., Inc., have developed a 

new type of jacquard hair cloth to be known as 
“felweve”. It is made in 20, 24, 30 and 50 inch widths, 
and in about two months will be made in 54-inch also. 





An embroidered silk panel, fringed. Shown by Margit Hoch- 
singer, Chicago. 


This material can be made in any desired two-color 
effect and in some cases, three colors, and in a wide 
variety of jacquard patterns that will offer excellent 
possibilities in furniture upholstering. 


WEARNE HAND BLOCKED FABRIC AT THORP’S 
AN EXAMPLE of the designing of Harry Wearne is 
always of interest to anyone in the decorative 
trades; and this month J. H. Thorp & Co., Inc. are 
showing his latest creation, “Colonial America”. It 
is being displayed as a 50-inch hand-blocked print. 


MODERNISTIC RUF- 
FLED CURTAINS 


RRuFFLeD Curtains of 

printed Voile of the 
purely modernistic type 
and of patterns adapt- 
able for any room are 
being featured by the 
Model Curtain Co. at 
their showrooms, 24 
West 25th Street. Their 
line includes a “Nu-Val” 
feature that is a novel 
treatment of the valance 
and curtain which per- 
mits the hanging of cur- 
tain and valance on a 
single rod. 


RESULTS OF RUG 
COMPETITION 


UNForTUNATELY lack 

of space prevents us 
from illustrating this 
month the prize winning 
designs in the Rug Design Competition sponsored by 
the Art Alliance of America, with prizes offered by 
the Mohawk Carpet Mills, of Amsterdam, N. Y. This 
competition was announced in a previous issue of our 
magazine, and we are now able to give the names of 
the winners. 

In the Professional Class the first prize of $1,000 
went to J. B. Peters, Los Angeles; the second prize, 
$500, to Fred RothermeH, New York City; and the 
third prize, $250, to Amy Stevenson, also of New 
York. There were also a number of prizes offered 
to art schools, ranging from $100 to $10, and these 
were awarded to students in eleven schools in all parts 
of the country. 
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DO BUSINESS MEN BELIEVE IN FORTUNE- 
TELLERS? 


(Continued from page 106) 


tions of business conditions have no real value. 
Properly collated and properly understood, they may 
have a very definite value but it our theory, based on 
a long association with enterprises that specialize on 
statistical researches, that statistics are but a means to 
an end and not an end in themselves. 

Misapprehension as to the relative importance of 
industrial statistics often leads to a state of things 
mistakably conceived as a condition of business aggres- 
siveness; but in reality, executive attention may be 
swamped with the task of sifting the business wheat 
from the volume of statistical chaff, or it may become 
so involved in the investigation that other and more 
important features, upon which the continuity of the 
business depends, are entirely ignored. 

There are scores of statistical enterprises whose 
clever salesmen have started business executives in 
search of the pot of gold to be found at the end of the 
statistical rainbow. Reams and reams, and tons and 
tons of “data” lie within unopened envelopes, either 
forgotten upon the shelves of storage cupboards or 
within the waste baskets of business men, whose daily 
routine leaves neither time nor inclination to pursue 
a task long since abandoned as a waste of time—but 
still the mill grinds on. 

Business statistics, political statistics, national 
statistics, industrial statistics—what do they show of 
present inspiration or future certainty? 

Statistics or no statistics, the executive problem 
remains essentially the same. It is still a question 6f 
product, of price and personnel, and in the ability to 
suit these three factors to the changed and changing 
conditions of today, lie the principal possibilities of 
successful business existence. 





RECENT INCORPORATIONS 


I. Shetzer Co., Detroit, dry goods. $190,000 

United Dry Goods Store, ‘Inc., Wilcox, Ariz, $250,000. 

Albert Leon & Son, the Perth Amboy, N. J. furniture 
dealers. $125,000. 

Cox Dept. Store Co., Parkersburg, W. Va. $100,000. 

Hampden Dry Goods Co., Springfield, Mass. Department 
Store. $150,000. 

M. D. Angel Co., Huntington, W. Va. Department Store. 
$50,000. 

Mayfair Interior Decorations, Inc., 11 N. Pearl Street, 
Albany. $10,000. 

Arnold Dry Goods Co., Huntington, Ind. $75,000. 

Vanden Boom’s Furniture Co., Kansas City, Mo. Rugs, 
draperies, etc. $50,000. 

Bondy Co., 572 Orange Street, Newark, N. J., department 
store. $125,000. 

O. M. Smith & Co., the Flint, Michigan, dry goods 
dealers. $200,000. 

Samuel Latten, Inc., 450 Clinton Avenue, Newark, N. J., 
decorator. $50,000 

Eileen McNamara Corp., the New York decorators, 665 
Lexington Avenue. $20,000 


Plache Decorating Co., 4501 Washington Avenue, 


St. Louis. $15,000. 
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OBITUARY 


LioneL H. JoHNSON 


O* Apri 21, at the Battle Creek Sanitarium, Lionel 
H. Johnson, president of the Johnson-Handley- 
Johnson Furniture Co., and of the Johnson Furniture 
Co., both of Grand Rapids, died. Mr. Johnson was 
thirty years old. He is survived by his wife and two 
children ; also by his father, John H. Johnson. 





Joun KINNEY RISHEL 
O* ApriL 5, John Kinney Rishel, of the J. K. 

Rishel Furniture Co., Inc., well known through- 
out the country, died at his home in Williamsport, Pa. 
Mr. Rishel was 87 years of age. 

“Dr.” Rishel, as he was known to all his friends, 
was a past president of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Williamsport, and a member of the boards of the 
Williamsport National Bank and the Young Men’s 
and Young Women’s Christian Associations. He is 
survived by six nephews and four nieces. 





COLOR SCHEMES FOR ADAM CEILINGS 
A RECENT publication of Charles Scribner’s Sons is 

“Color Schemes of Adam Ceilings”. It consists 
of a small amount of text anda series of excellent 
lithographs from water-color sketches by Gerald F. 
Geerlings and Betty F. Geerlings, reproducing the 
original studies by the Adam brothers now in the 
Sir John Soane Museum, London. Especially inter- 
esting in these lithographs are the lively pastel colors, 
which will be a surprise to many who think they are 
already familiar with the work of the Adam brothers, 
and in color consider them as users of only the palest 
tints. The price of the book is $2.00. 
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Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. Minimum 
charge One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence. 





DRAPERY WORK-ROOM MANAGER desires position 
with good firm doing fine work, where ability will be 
recognized. I have had the widest experience as a practical 
manager, cutter and estimator of the highest type, and under- 
stand modern work-room practices thoroughly. Address 
“Work Room”, care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—Finisher and cabinet-maker, Newark, N. J.; 
expert at restoring antique furniture; full particulars; 
Address “Newark”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN WANTED—who call on high class decorators 
to sell bronze mural decorations as a side line. Commission 
basis. Address “Mural”, care The Upholsterer. 
POSITION WANTED AS RETAIL CURTAIN and drapery 
salesman. Years of experience; capable of buying and 
building up drapery department business. Address “Retail”, 
care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SALESMEN with following, to sell unusually 
attractive popular priced sofa cushions and scarfs in Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Texas, Illinois and California. Apply to New 
England Pillow Co., Inc., 91 Fulton Street, Boston, Mass. 
WANTED — UPHOLSTERY TRIMMING SALESMAN, 
with following among interior decorators. Address “Fol- 
lowing”, care The Upholsterer. 
PACIFIC COAST SALESMAN, with headquarters in Los 
Angeles, wants mill lines of upholstery goods or drapery 
fabrics; well acquainted in this territory. Address “Los 
Angeles Office”, care The Upholsterer. 
LINE WANTED—cretonne or drapery fabric line, by experi- 
enced salesman with well established trade among best 
merchants in South Atlantic States. Want high grade con- 
nection only. Correspondence solicited. Commission basis. 
Address “Well Established”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN WANTED—An old established manufacturing 
business is adding to its lines upholstery, drapery and 
furniture trimmings, and requires the service of road sales- 
men thoroughly experienced in these lines. State full par- 
ticulars. Address “Road Salesmen”, care The Upholsterer. 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS of drapery and upholstery 
fabrics require the services of a high class, salesman to 
cover the Middle West territory. Must be thoroughly 
acquainted with the decorative trade. Excellent opportunity 
for right man with proven ability. Salary and commission. 
Give in first letter all particulars, which will be treated in 
confidence. Address “Middle West”, care The Upholsterer. 
DRAPERY MAN. with several years’ experience in making, 
hanging, and estimating of draperies, wishes to make perma- 
nent connection with reliable house. Best of references 
furnished. Address “Permanent”, care The Upholsterer. 
DRAFTSMAN—WANTED by a large out-of-town firm, 
young man, draftsman, Canadian preferred. Good oppor- 
tunity for right party. State age, nationality, and firms 
worked for before. Address Box R. D., 104 East 14th Street, 
New York City. 
TO RENT—Entire wall space in room at American Furniture 
Mart to lease to tapestry or mirror concern, by importer 
of novelties, lamps and house furnishings. Address “American 
Furniture Mart”, care The Upholsterer. 
FOR SALE—INTERIOR DECORATING STUDIO with 
established clientele, good showroom, drapery and uphol- 
stery workrooms, living quarters upstairs; best location in 
town; corner store; rent $185 per month; population of 41,000 
in Southern California coast town. Owner leaving for 
Europe. Price $13,500. Address “Ricardo”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SALESMEN with following among interior 
decorators, upholsterers, department and furniture stores, 
manufacturers and jobbers, to sell decorative embroideries, 
piano and table scarfs, bed-spreads, wall hangings, drapes, etc. 
Only first class need apply. State your past experience, other- 
wise not considered. Address “Splendid Opportunity”, care 
The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED —to carry complete line of novelty 
kitchen curtains in Ohio, Illinois and Michigan. Commission 
basis. Address “Commission Basis”, care The Upholsterer. 
UPHOLSTERY FABRIC LINE wanted by salesman well 
acquainted with upholstered furniture manufacturers in 
New England States. Mill lines preferred. Address “Uphol- 
stered Furniture”, care The Upholsterer. 





WANTED—MANAGER for carpet and drapery workroom, 
competent to take complete charge of manufacturing, laying 
and hanging. Answer in detail, giving experience, references 
and salary wanted. Steady position for the right man. George 
Wyman & Co., South Bend, Ind. 
WANTED—LINE OF VELOURS, mohairs, tapestries, 
damasks, or any other material suitable for furniture manu- 
facturers. Have an established trade. Address Charles E. 
Gabel, 223 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III. 
DRAPERY FABRIC or strong curtain line desired by New 
England representative on commission. Can do real justice 
to line of merit. Address “Merit”, care The Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR, DESIGNER, AND CON- 
TRACT SALESMAN, desiring change, wishes to connect 
with high class concern, preferably South or West. Thor- 
oughly familiar with merchandising, estimating, and rendering 
interior perspectives and elevations. Capable of establishing 
or taking full charge. Address “G. W.”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALES AND CREDIT MAN of many years’ experience with 
leading upholstery textile manufacturer wants position. 
Age 38. Highest references. Address “Credit Man”, care 
The Upholsterer. 
YOUNG WOMAN —Normal graduate, thorough business 
experience and course in interior decoration, wishes position 
with reliable firm, Middle West. Address “M. C.”, care 
The Upholsterer. 
HIGH CLASS LINES WANTED —for space in Chicago 
wholesale showroom serving Chicago and Middle West. 
Excellent location and connection. Established for years. 
Following among better stores and interior decorators. High- 
est references. Address “Better Stores”, care The Upholsterer. 
YOUNG WOMAN —unusual ability, thoroughly trained and 
experienced in wholesale field, selling high grade domestic 
and imported furniture, upholstery, lamps, objects of art, 
and kindred lines, seeks charge of wholesale showroom or 
assistant to manager. Middle West preferred. Highest refer- 
ences. Address “Unusual”, care The Upholsterer. 
LACE CURTAIN SALESMAN with both traveling and 
house experience seeks an opportunity in the Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washington territory. Address ‘‘Well 
Acquainted”, care The Upholsterer. 
HIGH CLASS SALESMAN with good following wanted by 
large curtain manufacturing concern for Pacific Coast 
territory. Commission basis. Address “Ability”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
CREDIT MAN—Four years with prominent cretonne and 
drapery converters; intimate knowledge of local accounts. 
Age 30; married; own car; desires a good selling proposition, 
preferably. Address “Credit”, care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED BY OLD IMPORTING HOUSE with well estab- 
lished trade, representative for Boston office covering New 
England and New York State territory. Address “Importing”, 
care The Upholsterer. A 
SALESMAN WANSTED—for Chicago and adjacent terri- 
tory; familiar with upholstery and drapery line. Address 
“Chicago”, care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SALESMAN for attractive line of ruffled and 
novelty curtains in New York State, Pennsylvania, Wash- 
ington, Maryland, etc. No objection to other non-conflicting 
lines. Address “Curtains”, care The Upholsterer. 
YOUNG LADY—Conscientious and thorough worker, student 
interior decorating, desires connection with firm of deco- 
rators. Small salary. Address “Conscientious”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVE wanted to handle line of 
painted velvets, tapestries, cushion tops, couch covers, and 
hand-painted florals and landscape scenes on wood, at Chicago 
Furniture Exhibition. Also to cover Chicago and nearby 
territory. No objection to non-conflicting line. Michael Marx 
Co., One Park Avenue, New York City. 
WANTED— SALESMAN FOR CHICAGO and Middle 
West, to handle mirror and picture cords and general line 
of trimmings as side line. Also other territories open. Address 
“Other Territories,,’ care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED FOR MILL making cheap to med- 
ium priced damasks and fancy goods, for department store 
and furniture trade. Only men having had experience in 
handling these goods will be considered. Pennsylvania and 
Western territories open. Reply stating full particulars and 
references; confidential. Address “Medium Price”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
A WELL BALANCED LINE of draperies or fabrics is 
desired by a very favorably known representative for New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, Nor- 
folk, and possibly the East. Qualified for styling, advertising, 
and all sales promotion. Will maintain uptown showroom for 
out-of-town manufacturers. Must partly finance against com- 
missions. Address “Alert Solicitor”, care The Upholsterer. 








